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Did it take a brave man to sign the 
Declaration of Independence? Why? 


Your boys and girls not only learn the facts of American 


history, they learn to look behind them for their meaning in 
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Editorial Comment . 


The 1946 K.E.A. 
Legislative Program 


The schools must go on—war or no 
war. Their task is both clearer and 
greater than ever before. The war has 
brought many of our problems into bold 
relief. The K. E. A. has set itself to the 
task of solving some of the problems. 
Plans have been developed with the full 
cooperation of the State Department of 
Education. The procedure which has 
been followed is indicated in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 
During the fall months of 1944 meet- 
ings of school officials and teachers were 
held in each educational district of the 
state for the purpose of getting sugges- 
tions from the members of the profession 
relative to the 1946 legislative program. 
These meetings were attended by approx- 
imately 325 persons. Various sugges- 
‘tions were made of desirable changes in 
teacher retirement, textbook, attendance 
and transportation laws, and many ideas 
were advanced concerning the common 
school fund to be requested of the ‘Legie- 
‘Jature. 

' Following these meetings _— 
James T. Alton, upon authority of the 
K. E. A. Board of Directors, appointed 
committees of school people to analyze 
the various suggestions and to study each 
_of the major topics. These committees 
had numerous meetings and finally made 
recommendations to the K. E. A. Plan- 
ning Board which sought to harmonize 
_and coordinate the proposals and recom- 
mended an over-all legislative program 
to the Board of Directors on January 26, 
1945. 

The K. E. A. Board of Directors gave 
amuch thought and study to the Planning 
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Board’s report at its meeting on January 
27, 1945. Following this meeting, the 
Office of Defense Transportation refused 
permission to the K. E. A. to hold a Dele- 
gate Assembly this year and it then be- 
came the responsibility of the Board of 
Directors to adopt a legislative program 
for 1946. A meeting was held March 3, 
1945, and after due deliberation the pro- 
gram outlined below was unanimously 
adopted. No action was taken on school 
attendance as this subject is still being 
studied by the committee and has never 
been considered by the Planning Board. 
Action can be taken on this item by the 
Board at a later meeting. 


Thus our legislative program for 1946 
represents the consensus of opinion and 
the best judgment of every member of the 
K. E. A. The program sprung up from 
the “grass roots” of the profession and is 
not one handed down from the top. Every 
member has had the opportunity to make 
suggestions and 500 or more school 
people have had an active part in the 
formulation of the program as finally 
adopted by the Board of Directors. 

Since the war effort has made it im- 
possible to have a convention or even to 
hold a K. E. A. Delegate Assembly this 
year, the Board of Directors is formulat- 
ing plans to present the program to the 
public. A joint meeting of the Board and 
the officers of the District Associations 
will be held at an early date to be fol- 
lowed by district meetings of represen- 
tative groups of school people. Specific 
plans will be made at these meetings to 
give wide publicity to the program and 
to secure endorsements from civic organ- 
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izations and commitments from prospec- 

tive legislators. 

It will then become the responsibility 
of every member of the profession to 
study the program, to understand the 
needs which brought it about and to give 
wise publicity to its various elements. 
This is a program of the teachers, by the 
teachers and for the teachers,—all to the 
end that the children of Kentucky may 
have the best possible chance for educa- 
tion, and that the citizens of Kentucky 
may have pride in their progress. 

The official K. E. A. legislative pro- 
gram for 1946 follows: 

A. A minimum desirable educational 
program to provide the following 
services for the childhood of Ken- 
tucky: 

1. A minimum school term of 8 
months. 

2. A minimum teachers salary of 
$100 per month. * 

3. State aid for safe pupil trans- 
portation. 

4. Adequate school buildings, 
equipment and grounds. 

5. More nearly equal educational 
opportunities for all the school 
children of the Commonwealth. 

B. To make possible the services out- 

lined above under “A”, the General 

Assembly is requested to adopt the 

following minimum program in 

1946: 

1. A state per capita fund of $15,- 
750,000. 

2. A state equalization fund of $1,- 
750,000. 

3. An initial appropriation for 
transportation of $500,000. 

4. An appropriation to the office of 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of $100,000. 

5. An increase in the salary of the 
Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction to $5,000 per year. 

6. A permissible tax levy of $1.50 
for each school district in the 
state with provision that the pro- 
ceeds of- not to exceed 10c of 
such levy plus unexpended bal- 
ances appropriated in the budget 
for capital outlay. purposes may 
be set aside to create a reserve 
for future schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 

7. An act to permit boards of edu- 
cation to share in the net profits 
of municipally owned utility 
plants to the extent of the yield 
of the school tax levy on the book 
value of such propertiés. 

8. An amendment to the present 
law to increase the minimum 
legal school term from seven to 
eight months. 

9. An amendment to the present 
law to increase the minimum 
legal salary of teachers from 
$75 to $100 per month. 

10. An amendment to the present 
law to provide that the need of 
school districts for participation 
in the equalization fund be based 
upon a 75c levy in county school 
districts and upon a $1.00 levy 
in independent school districts. 

11. Amendments to strengthen and 
improve the State Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Act and an adequate ap- 
propriation to administer same. 

12. A new textbook adoption law to 
permit all local boards of edu- 
cation to select textbooks best 
suited to the needs of their re- 
spective school districts. 

13. To strengthen the laws covering 
transportation of pupils to pro- 
vide a safer, more serviceable 
and more economical program 
of transportation. 
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14. Support of legislation looking 
toward the adoption of a modern 
Constitution adapted to present 
day needs. _ 

15. Adequate state financial support 
for state institutions of higher 
learning to enable them to meet 
present and postwar needs. 





Federal Aid for Education 


On April 24th the Committee on Edu- 
cation in the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress will begin 
a hearing on the Federal Aid Bill, H.R. 
1296. If this bill becomes a law the 
state of Kentucky will receive from the 
United States Government the sum of 
nine million dollars to be distributed just 
as the money appropriated by the State 
is distributed. The purpose of this bill 
is to do for the poorer states the same 
thing that we in Kentucky did for the 
poorer counties when we provided for the 
Equalization Law. Many of the states 
do not have the resources to support an 
adequate basal program of education— 
one that gives every boy and girl an equal 
chance for at least twelve years of school- 
ing. 

Kentucky is one of these. If all the 
state taxes collected were used for 
schools, we still would not be able to pro- 
vide the schools and teachers that some 
other states provide. 

The annual per capita income of Ken- 
tucky is $690 or a little over half the 
average for the nation. Kentucky’s abil- 
ity to pay taxes is only about 56% of 
that of the country as a whole. The 
average amount spent by Kentucky for 
the children who are in attendance at 
school is $57.43 or slightly over half the 
average amount spent by the nation. It 
is, therefore, perfectly obvious that Ken- 
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tucky on her own resources, will never 
be able to give her children the chance 
that children have in states where they 
have twice as much per capita income and 
where they can spend twice as much for 
the education of their people. 

The answer is so obvious that it would 


seem to need no argument. If other 
states are protected from the evils of our 
inadequacy, the United States Govern- 
ment is going to have to provide the pro- 
tection. As the parent body in a repub- 
lic its concern should be with the 
strengthening of every link in the chain 
which binds together the elements of 
democracy. The whole nation cannot be 
strong until every one of its parts is 
strong. The nation is siphoning off our 
best talent and providing no means to 
replenish the supply. As we stagger un- 
der the burden of our own efforts to fit 
our youth for competition in a world 
which is vastly better equipped than the 
world from which they come, are there 
still those who are so stupid as to believe 
they have an equal chance? Or, worse 
still, are there still those who are venal 
enough to deny them opportunity? The 
only answer to the problems arising from 
inequality of state support is Federal Aid 
where it is needed to bring opportunity 
up to at least a national level. 





S. B. 181 and H. R. 1296 are identical 
bills introduced in the 79th Congress for 
the purpose of providing federal aid to 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. If this measure passes both houses 
of Congress and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, it will provide over $9,000,000 for 
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Public. Education 


ine MEASURES are frequently used 
to determine the economic ability of 
a state to support education and other 
governmental services by taxation. They 
are per capita economic income, per cap- 
ita output of industry, including farming 
and mining and per capita retail sales. 

In 1940, according to the Survey of 
Current Business, August, 1941, the per 
capita economic income in Kentucky was 
§298 and the average for the U. S. was 
$532. Judged by this measure, Ken- 
tucky therefore has only 56 per cent of 
the ability to support taxation of the 
average for the entire country. 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census re- 
ported in a special study in September, 
1942, that the per capita value of the out- 
put of industries, including farming and 
mining, was $161 in Kentucky and $277 
in the U. S. for the year 1939. On this 
basis Kentucky has 58 per cent of the 
ability of the U. S. as a whole. 

In 1939, according to the same study 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census the 
per capita retail sales was $185 in Ken- 
tucky whereas the average for the nation 
was $322. Using this criterion, Ken- 
ucky’s ability to support taxation is 57 
per cent of the nation’s average. 
Combining these three measures we 





ouses 


lind that the state of Kentucky has 57 
per cent of the economic ability of the 


Presi-fU. S. as a whole, to support a program 
0 forfof taxation to pay the cost of education 
acherfind other governmental services. 


is bill 


Let us now take a look at the tax bur- 


ter toflen carried by Kentuckians and compare 
ipportfit with the tax load of the average citizen 
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{the United States. In 1941, according 
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The Ability of Kentucky To Support 


Forty- 


Joun W. Brooker, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Kentucky Education Association 


to the special study of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, the per capita tax burden 
for local purposes amounted to $39.89 
in the United States as a whole and only 
$13.97 or 35 per cent of that amount for 
the state of Kentucky. Thus Kentuckians 
have 57 per cent of the tax paying ability 
of the average for the United States and 
they carry a local tax burden equal to 
only 35 per cent of the average for the 
nation. 

On the basis of these facts taxation for 
local purposes could be increased by 63 
per cent before reaching the ratio of per 
capita local taxes to per capita taxpaying 
ability which now exists for the entire 
country. 

One of the primary reasons that Ken- 
tucky has such a relatively light tax bur- 
den for local purposes is the fact that 
local school districts are limited by stat- 
ute in their effort to support an ade- 
quate program of education. Further- 
more, there is gross and unjustified dis- 
crimination between types of school dis- 
tricts. The statutes restrict county school 
districts to a local levy of 75 cents on 
the $100 assessed valuation for school 
purposes; independent school districts 
embracing cities of the first class have a 
ceiling of $1.00; independent school dis- 
tricts embracing cities of the second class 
may levy up to $1.00 with an additional 
25c levy with approval of the legislative 
body of the city; independent school dis- 
tricts embracing cities of the fifth or 
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sixth class or unincorporated places may 
levy not to exceed $1.25 and independent 
school districts embracing cities of the 
third or fourth class have a maximum 
limit of $1.50. Furthermore, boards of 
education in school districts embracing 
a city of the first class are fiscally de- 
pendent upon the tax levying authority 
of the city, and such authority has the 
final determination of the tax levy. 

In a democracy the state has no moral 
right to tell the citizens of one school 
district that they can make only one-half 
the effort to support good schools as is 
permitted in another school district. 
Neither should the schools of any district 
of the Commonwealth be fiscally de- 
pendent upon any authority other than 
the board of education duly elected by 
the voters of the district to administer 
their schools. 

This situation should be remedied at 
the 1946 session of the General Assembly 
of Kentucky. The facts prove that Ken- 
tucky has the financial ability at the local 
level to support a much better system of 
public education. 





1945 
May First — Child-Health Day 
Is Birth Registration Day 


“Make May first the day when your 
community does honor to its babies, in- 


viting all mothers of this year’s babies to 


make sure their births have been com- 
pletely and accurately recorded. Remem- 
ber a child’s birth certificate is his first 
and most valuable citizenship paper.” 
—Katharine F. Lenroot 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 
—J. C. Capt 
Director, Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
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Notice: 

“Building a Better South Through 
Education”, the book to be published by 
the Southern States Work Conference 
and which was ordered by many super- 
intendents, has been delayed in printing 
and will not be available before the first 


of May. 


IF and AND 


If we would keep 
Our daily job 
Above the plane 
Of drudgery 
We must know well 
That every task 
Has little things 
That must be done 
In order that 
The greater work 
May be complete. 
The greatest deeds 
Of all the great 
Were done by men 
Who recognized 
The binding force 
Of minor parts 
And little skills 
And obscure roles 
That helped to make 
Some mighty whole 
That changed the course 
And led the way 
To destiny. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


1C€ 
er: Summer Session of 1945 
ing 


irst THE INTERSESSION : 
June 11 — June 23 : 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 25 — July 31 July 31 — September 1 


THE EDUCATION INSTITUTES 
Music Education: June 18-23 
Business Education: June 18-30 





A PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 





Individual Guidance .. . 
Assistance from friendly skilled advisers in planning individual programs; 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 

Practical Courses on Teaching ... 


Specific courses on teaching problems in many fields—such as reading, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, kindergarten-primary, art, music, business 
subjects; emphasis on classroom needs. 


Curriculum Problems .. . 


Intersession on Major Trends in Curriculum Development; Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell (Columbia), lecturer; extensive graduate program for adminis- 
trators and supervisors. 


Flexible Schedule ... 


Two full terms provide close to one semester’s work; the Intersession, 
business education and music institutes allow longer or shorter periods of 
study as desired. 


Full University Resources .. . - 


Regular university faculty in professional and academic subjects; all facili- 
ties of library, laboratories, Student Union open; comfortable housing, ex- 
cellent dining halls. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 


APPLIED ARTS ECONOMICS GERMAN PHYSICS SOCIOLOGY 
BOTANY EDUCATION HISTORY POLITICAL SPANISH 
CHEMISTRY ENGLISH MATHEMATICS SCIENCE ZOOLOGY 
CLASSICS GEOGRAPHY PHILOSOPHY PSYCHOLOGY 


Recreational opportunities of many kinds: National League baseball, six weeks of grand opera with Metropolitan Opera 
singers, mile-long Burnet Woods park adjoining campus, river trips, two major art museums, tennis, lectures, and recitals. 


For complete catalogue, address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI CINCINNATI 21. OHIO 


¥ 
, Senay 
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The Community School 


OF EDUCATION 


Criteria By Which It May Be Determined Whether The School Is Placing 
- Emphasis On Worthy Home Membership Upon The Basis Of 
Needs And Resources 


HE CRITERIA or measures for eval- 

uating a school program in the area 
of worthy home membership listed below 
were developed by a committee at the 
Teacher Education Conference held at 
the University of Kentucky in August, 
1944. Miss Grace Tietje, elementary 
supervisor in Carroll County, Georgia, a 
consultant at the conference, and Miss 
Rubie Smith, critic teacher of the Mur- 
ray Training School, were co-chairmen 
of the committee. 


Basic Consideration 


1. The family respects each of its 
members as an individual in co- 
operative living. 

2. The family provides housing, 
clothing, and food necessary for 
healthful living. 

3. The family shares with commu- 
nity agencies the responsibility for 
health instruction, recreational ac- 
tivities, and spiritual and cultural 
growth. 

4. The family earns, spends, and 
saves together. 

5. The family contributes to the 
social, economic, and civic life of 
the community — local, national, 
and international. 


Specific Criteria 


The school contributes to worthy home 
membership built upon the needs and 
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By Grace TIETJE 
Elementary Supervisor 
Carroll County, Georgia 

and 
RusiE SMITH 
Critic Teacher ; 
Murray State Teachers College 


resources of the community to the extent 
that: 

1. A clean, comfortable, colorful, 
workable school home is planned 
and created. 

2. Home improvement is stimulated 
by the school environment. 

3. Wholesome and appetizing food 
is planned, prepared, and served 
in an attractive setting at school. 

4. Eating habits are improved at 
home. 

5. The services of specialists in food 
and nutrition and of capable 
homemakers are used in_ the 
school lunch program. 

6. Many recreational activities are 
planned and carried out. 

7. Needed equipment, within the 
range of their abilities and re- 
sources, is made for the home, 
school and community by chil- 
dren and adults. 

8. Children are neatly and appropri- 
ately dressed. 

9. A total health program is devel- 
oped and supported cooperatively 
by parents and the school. 
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10. Common funds of the school 
groups are managed by children, 
under wise guidance. 

11. Desirable attitudes toward work 
and the use of money are devel- 
oped through experiences in earn- 
ing and spending. 

12. Ways of making a living are dis- 
cussed and experienced by chil- 
dren. 

13. Democratic living in the school is 
reflected in cooperative living in 
the home. 
Children’s natural curiosity and 
desire for self expression are 
treated with respect and under- 
standing. 
Children indicate a deep religious 
sense by the respect they are de- 
veloping for any human being— 
kind thoughts, kind words, kind 
actions toward mankind at home 
and over the entire world. 

16. Children are being prepared for 

marriage and parenthood. 

Miss Tietje contributed the following 
discussion of a program of worthy home 
membership based on community needs 
and resources: 

A member of one radio broadcasting 
service asked a group of people in college 
how the war had affected them. One 
answer was: “I can see the people near 
me and what they need much better now 
that I see what the people of other coun- 
tries need—food, emotional security, em- 
ployment, relaxation from tensions which 
other groups impose upon them, dignity 
of person and property.” 

One newspaper columnist told of his 
sojourn in Austria at the time of Nazi 
occupation when triumphant hordes en- 
tered Vienna. He told of the splendor of 
decoration and hundreds of slogans float- 
ing from buildings. Among them waved 
the most powerful, “Bread and work for 
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all”. The columnist remarked that the 
time of rebuilding in countries could not 
avoid the powerful persuasion of just 
such a promise no matter by what country 
it was given. Bread and work. Is that 
a need of each school community? What 
are the resources, both human and ma- 
terial, which will give great dignity and 
strength to the achievement of such an 
aim fully realized? The school may be 
a service center for human growth and 
development. The school may be a serv- 
ice center for whole community growth 
and development. Through the school 
one may understand the responsibility of 
freedom. 

What are community resources which 
when operating either separately or as 
a whole bring about good living? 

The school program for developing 
worthy home membership might begin 


Vacdlion 


without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation 
offer on a T.C.U. Policy that will 
protect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the school year, through 
vacation and well into fall. 


FREE 
TAG FOR 
YOUR BAG 


Has space for name and ad- 
dress with transparent cover. 
Free while supply lasts. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
881 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoin 8, Nebr. 











Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
881 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


| 

| 

|] I am a white teacher, interested in your spe- 
| cial Pre-Vacation offer. Send Free Bag Tag. 
| 

| 

1 

l 


Name. 





Address. 
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much as any program would where a 
particular group is setting up a place in 
which human beings will live together 
well—working, eating, resting, playing, 
evaluating life together. The school 
operating for human growth and devel- 
opment must be livable—a clean, com- 
fortable, colorful, workable place. No 
member of a school group could be an 
entirely worthy member if he or she did 
not participate in those activities which 
make such a setting for a school home. 
As students in a school group, working 
with teachers, principals, boards of trus- 
tees, and family members, actually plan 
and produce results which increase the 
well-being of each person, they witness in 
themselves a growing sense of the dignity 
of labor, the friendship of people, the 
basic knowledge of economic strength. 
This can be measured in such actual ex- 
periences as raising money to buy an 
electric pump for a well, installing sim- 
ple equipment for running water to class- 
rooms and lunch room, equipping a can- 
nery or furnishing a ladies’ clubroom. 
Setting up a cooperative store in which 
each group member owns Stock, shares in 
dividends, and uses the produce brings 
about an understanding of cooperative 
gains no amount of discussion could sup- 
ply. As one works with entire commu- 
nity groups to paint a school, there are 
of necessity discussions of color, light, 
and durability of paint. Concepts gained 
in such discussions are transferable into 
community homes. One can ride down 
a highway which leads to a school with 
such a program and see painted homes, 


Thay? MEXICO 


this summer. Educational groups for 


4 STUD st students and teachers. 11th Year. 4 





42 Day Adventure Tour... .. $325 q 

e 46 Day Mexico Univ. Tour. . . . $265 
» Folder s. Also GUATEMALA, HUDSON BAY, 

YELLOWSTONE trips. 4 

» STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 4 

11 W. 42 St., N. Y.C. @ 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 4 
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lanscaped yards, orchards, gardens, and 
improved livestock. 

If the school has used each member in 
such work one hopes that inside these 
homes are family members who perhaps 
understand the democratic process of liv- 
ing more fully because of such school- 
community experiences. 

Your school may be able to write a 
story of community development which 
would be more inclusive than the follow- 
ing one. But actual achievements are al- 
ways exciting and thus we submit these 
findings. 

In a junior high school the principal 
and teachers met together for the first 
time. They looked about themselves; 
took a tour of their school premises. 
When making listings they found that 
the school needed repairing of door steps, 
siding, new flooring, window panes, and 
a pump house. In order to give more 
light the interior needed paint. This 
might also restore a feeling of cheerful- 
ness and hopefulness, they thought. A 
lunch room space was found which, al- 
though inadequate, would do if necessary 
equipment were installed. Toilets were 
in good condition but needed cleaning. 
Running water needed to be added for 
handwashing before meals and general 
cleanliness. Grading of the yard, top 
soil, grass, shrubs, and trees were listed 
as aschool need. Playground equipment 
seemed urgent. Tables, bookcases, and 
pictures were to be added. 

Did the teachers try to make these 
changes themselves? What a wealth of 
opportunity for growth into a good life. 
Just as the teachers and principal had 
done previously, they now asked childrea 
to list school needs, means of making 
needed changes, and people who would 
assist in setting up their school home. 
In this school home there would be dig- 
nity of human personality, work that had 
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meaning, food that would build bodies 
and satisfy appetites, and play that suited 
each group need. The money used for 
improvements would be earned by the 
group for particular needs. There would 
be arithmetic, reading, and _ spelling 


.which to some degree were a part of any 


general home living, and as well, classes 
for school subjects which provided drill. 

Trustees were consulted, a program 
was arranged, a night was set, and the 
community gathered to listen, discuss 
school projects, and play games together. 
A night was set which would not inter- 
fere with meetings of churches, farm 
groups, or clubs. A whole community 
was at work. As a two-year period 
passed, farmers were meeting an agri- 
culture teacher from a near-by high 
school to study farm needs, plans, and 
work. Mothers were meeting with the 
county nurse, and a whole community 
had met with the school teachers and 
children. Fruit trees were ordered, home 
nursing classes were held, all school proj- 
ects were being completed or new ones 
developed. Children and their parents 
accomplished this work with the help of 
each other. 


How does one begin? Take the group 
with whom you are going to live and list 
your needs, such as replacing a stove, 
grate, adding windowpanes, or cleaning 
the school yard. As you seek the help of 
that community group, you testify to 
their adequacy as human beings in being 
able to solve their own problems. You 
increase cooperative understanding 
which well might be the basis of family 
life. Each person has the opportunity of 
being “equal to his destiny”. 





Note: This article is a discussion of the second 
set of criteria listed in the September bulletin pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education—Eval- 
uating the Community School. . 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Presented in the hope that they will be 
interesting and 
useful to you 


For Users of Education Movies 


If you use educational films for 
your classes, you will be interested 
to know that right now there are 
literally thousands of them available. 

Most of these are in a standard 
film directory for a teacher’s ready 
reference. It is called “1000 and 
One, the Blue Book of Non-Theat- 
rical Films.” 6214 films under 176 
subject titles. 


Few minutes’ study shows ease of getting 
information by classified listings of titles, 
number of reels, contents, producer. 


Also included — producers, distributors 
and alphabetical index with film size, 
length, etc. For further information write 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


We hope the above information is help- 
ful to you just as in the past Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum has been helpful to 
millions of people. 21s 


Forty-five 









Remember this peitnentiitrs stands for chewing gum 
of quality and flavor. 
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The Dean of Girls 


te DIFFICULTY of enumerating the 
duties of a dean of girls becomes 
clear when one attempts to put in writing 
her work for each and every day in the 
modern secondary school. One can only 
say that while all teachers “work from 
sun to sun, the dean’s work is never 
done.” This difficulty can readily be 
understood when one thinks of a dean as 
a coordinator whose chief problem is to 
help work out a constructive program 
which will function not only for the 
chosen few but for all. Cooperating with 
the administrators and the faculty, who 
recognize that guidance is essential and 
fundamental in their relations with 
pupils, the dean is expected to give ade- 
quate guidance and to help plan unified 
programs of activity with the democratic 
objective of giving every girl an oppor- 
tunity to develop to the limit of her ca- 
pacity so that she may not only lead a 
well balanced student life, but may also 
have some appreciation of the require- 
ments and conditions of a later vocational 
life. Thus a friendly attitude must be 
established that will further future plans 
for this “meeting of human needs.” This 
is an ambitious plan of work. Can it be 
accomplished? 

The work of the dean in the high 
school is not standardized but differs ac- 
cording to the administrative set-up and 
the needs of the particular school. The 
time allowed for student personnel work 
varies in different schools. In the large 
high schools the deans do no teaching ex- 
cept perhaps a class in group guidance. 
In many average-sized schools, the deans 
teach one or more academic classes. This 


' procedure has its advantages in that the 


dean keeps in active touch with class- 
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By Ruts RILeEy, 
Dean of Girls, Holmes Junior High School. 
Covington, Ky. 


room work and is a member of the teach- 
ing faculty. It has, however, the dis. 
advantage of limiting her time as a coun- 
selor. Ina few schools, the dean carries 
a full teaching schedule with little or no 
time to use in an advisory capacity. Un- 
der these conditions, the title is no more 
than a name. 

The scope of the dean’s work varies 
also. In some schools, she is strictly a 
counselor to whom girls go in time of 
difficulty for educational, vocational, 
and social guidance; in other schools. 
deans handle all attendance and disci- 
pline problems, both routine and special 
cases. 

However, according to Dr. Marion 
Brown’, the work of the dean in general 
is threefold: 

“1. To provide for adequate guid- 

ance and adjustment for individ- 
ual girls. 


2. To build a social or extra-cur- 
ricular program which will help 
meet the social needs of boys and 
girls. 


3. To represent, on the administra- 
tive staff, the needs of the girls 
and of the social program as pol- 
icies are formulated and as plans 
are made for carrying on the 
many-sided life of the school.” 

Providing for adequate guidance re- 
quires careful preparation and planning 


1 Sturtevant and Hayes, “Deans at Work”, p. 96, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1930. 
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on the part of the dean. This means (1) 
establishing a friendly, inviting atmos- 
phere in the office to encourage girls, 
especially the uninitiated new girls, to 
come to the office for help, to consult 
student leaders, and to contribute their 
ideas in furthering student activities; (2) 
establishing a reputation for being fair 
and just, so that the interview or “con- 
versation with a purpose” may be suc- 
cessful; and (3) helping every girl find 
a “psychological home” or group in 
which she will be happy and enjoy some 
“ego” satisfaction. 

Since we are told that all social and 
economic life depends upon human ac- 
tivities and social relationships, it is of 
the utmost importance that adolescents, 
who are experiencing a period of adjust- 
ment in which the social situation has 
perhaps a larger influence upon the per- 
sonality pattern than at any other time 
in life, should have adequate guidance in 
solving their problems and help in har- 
monizing difficulties and in understand- 
ing the other person’s point of view. A 
class of school probléms that especially 
concerns the dean is the emotional condi- 
tioning in relation to the subjects and 
the teachers which calls for analysis of 
the trouble by the dean, the teacher, and 
the girl, first to ascertain the cause and 
then to make adjustments satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

Every dean takes an active part in ex- 
tra-curricular activities, but during criti- 
cal war times her special responsibility 
is to provide those experiences that may 
prevent juvenile delinquency and malad- 
justments not only in school but also out 
of school and in the subsequent period 
of the girl’s life. Her responsibility is 
to discover areas of trouble, problems pe- 
culiar to the particular group of girls and 
the local school situation. It is under- 
stood that the dean is not a specialist but 
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HOW TO GET A 


*100 SALARY LOAN 


IF YOU CAN PAY BACK $10.07 A MONTH 
No endorsers needed 


A* unexpected emergency has used up your reserve 
funds. Write or visit Household Finance. Our loan 
plan was designed specially for teachers. If you have a 
steady position, you can get the cash you need—quickly 
and privately. Then you may repay in small monthly 
instalments. No security, no endorsers are required. We 
take no salary assignment. No embarrassing questions 
.are asked of your principal,. fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely sign a simple, promissory note. 

We have many payment plans to fit our service to your 
needs. Say you need $100. You may repay a $100 loan, 
for instance, in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each— 
a total of $120.84. Or you may repay sooner to reduce 
the cost. A $100 loan repaid in six monthly instalments 
of $18.48 each—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. You may 
choose the payment plan that suits you best. Please ap- 
ply for your loan at the nearest Household office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about our “loans by mail” 
service. 


Schools use Household booklets as texts 


To help families and borrowers make the best use of their 
incomes Household publishes practical booklets on money 
management and better buymanship. Many schools and 
colleges use these publications as collateral texts in their 
home economics classes. Ask or write for free sample 
copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 

50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
moz.th on that part of a balance not exceeding $1 Gor 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CWoyporilion, Dneorporated — 


est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD 4rd OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELO 
LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household seni Corporation, Inc. 
4th FL, Starks Bldg. (P .O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INpIANA, Household Finance Co: pate, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, OnI0, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this mpeg 
to nearest office. All Pane mOnestCs can be completed by mail. 








FREE Booklet and A jon Blank 

Mail this coupom whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HouSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ8 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Cay 
Get a Loan.’’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 
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a “generalist” interested in the total 
guidance program for the individual girl 
and in preventing the needless acquisi- 
tion of abnormal traits in any school sit- 
uation or area. Although she should be 
cognizant of the value of scientific 
methods in dealing with the maladjusted, 


she is not called upon to delve deeply: 


into these methods as she deals with nor- 
mal girls or those who are only mildly 
maladjusted. 

Holmes, in Covington, is a junior- 
senior high school with an enrollment of 
approximately nineteen hundred. It has 
three adjoining buildings, the junior, 
the administration, and the senior. The 
administrative staff is composed of a 
principal, whose office is in the admin- 
istration building, and an assistant prin- 
cipal, a dean of boys, and a dean of 
girls in each of the other buildings. The 
deans, who are part-time teachers, have 
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if you are interested in professional 
advancement, you may easily keep in 
touch with the best opportunities in all 
sections of the State through our per- 
sonal placement service. Write imme- 


% diately for Free Registration blank. 
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Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency } 


Mentor, Ky. 
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charge of the attendance and disciplinary 
problems. Their policy is to help the 
pupils make their own adjustments as 
far as possible and, by unobtrusive guid- 
ance, to, encourage them to solve their 
own problems and formulate some work- 
able philosophy of life. 

Progress in dealing with human beings 
is hard to measure, but the eagerness with 
which student leaders accept positions of 
responsibility, even to conducting study 
halls with no teachers present, and the 
cheerful cooperation of the student body 
lead the staff and faculty to feel that 
some degree of success has been at- 
tained. 


Realizing that first experiences are the 
foundation experience upon which all 
later attitudes depend, fundamental plan- 
ning for seventh grade girls takes into 
consideration the areas of difficulty to 
be anticipated. Most of these girls have 
had one teacher throughout each of the 
six grades, except, of course, special 
teachers for special subjects. This makes 
it difficult for them to determine bear- 
ings when they enter the junior high 
school with its many departments, organ- 
izations, and choices of activities. Even 
the word dean is new to many of these 
girls. Several years ago a dean was 
sponsoring a group of very young girls 
ata camp. The father of one of her small 
charges tells this story. 


He asked his daughter, “Who is this 


person about whom you talk so much?” 


“Oh,” said the girl, “she is the demon 
down at the university.” 


The dean certainly wants to be thought 
of, not as a demon but as one who wishes 
for every girl a happy school life for the 
next six years. It seems logical, there- 
fore, that a bond of friendship be estab- 
lished as soon as possible. As early in 
the school year as feasible, the home 
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room teachers carry out a planned orien- 
tation program to inspire and stimulate 
these new school citizens to better efforts 
and better school morale and to acquaint 
them with the school, the school policies, 
the teachers, the deans, and the other 
staff members; in other words to answer 
their unasked question, “What must one 
know and what must one do to get along 
in this place?” 

The factors that have been mentioned 
in this article are not all-inclusive, but 
they are basic and typical of the things 
pertinent to the dean’s work. Educators 
emphasize the fact that adjustment is 
dynamic; one does not adjust and stay 
adjusted. Especially is adolescence a 
period of major transition in the growing- 
up process. Hence the necessity for hav- 
ing someone definitely responsible for 


student personnel administration. Is not 
the high school which neglects to make 
adequate provision for this phase of per- 
sonnel work missing a real opportunity 
to serve its young people? 





The average qualification of negro 
teachers in Kentucky is a little higher 
than that of white teachers, and their 
average salaries are slightly higher. The 
length of term of negro schools in Ken- 
tucky is slightly longer than that of white 
schools. 





Everyone’s coming to the beautiful 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Splendid Opportunities. Ideal Climate. Highest 
Salaries. Liberal Certification. 


Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 














The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days, one guest} 
recently wrote us: 

“Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr! No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a.delightful stay in your 


fine hotel.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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The Democratic Method At The 
Western Junior High School 


_ ELECTION of officers of the Stu- 
dent Council gives boys and girls of 
the Western Junior High School actual 
acquaintance with the democratic method. 
The project is an outgrowth of cooper- 
ative effort in solving civic problems aris- 
ing in the school community. Its activi- 
ties come entirely within the practical 
experiences of junior high school boys 
and girls. 

The organization of the Council in it- 
self gives boys and girls an insight into 
the idea of representative government. 
Two representatives from each homeroom 
group compose this student body respon- 
sible for promoting desirable citizenship 
ideals. Contacts between the homeroom 
unit and the Council develop the concept 
of representative democracy. 

The entire school participated in the 
election of Student Council officers there- 
by bringing to each school citizen basic 
experiences in democratic procedure. 
From the list of representatives compos- 
ing the Council a pupil-faculty committee 
draws up a ballot listing three candidates 
for each office: president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer. Each candidate is 
duly notified of his nomination. Upon 
his acceptance of the nomination he is 
prompted to employ the services of a col- 
league identified as his campaign man- 
ager. The campaign manager attempts 
to arouse public opinion in favor of his 
candidate. Tags are worn by boys and 
girls and posters are displayed through- 
out classrooms and cafeteria to urge sup- 
port of candidates. Formal presentation 
of the candidates by campaign managers 
to the school electorate is made at a regu- 
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By Mrs. Ftora Heitz McDona.p, 
Western Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


lar school assembly termed the election 
rally. 

Definite experiences impress upon the 
school citizen his responsibilities as a 
voter. He learns that he must register in 
order to vote. The election committee of 
the Council supervises the compilation of 
registration lists. On election day, the 
same day when adult citizens are voting 
for city, state and national officials, polls 
are set up in the school corridors. The 
school voter presents himself at the polls, 
is questioned by student election clerks, 
and receives a ballot if his name appears 
in the registration book. He steps into a 
regulation booth, stamps his ballot and 
deposits his ballot in a regulation ballot 
box. School election equipment is au- 
thentic equipment presented to the school 
by Jefferson County election officials. 
The ballots are printed in the school print 
shop. 

On election day polls remain open dur- 
ing the school session. During the morn- 
ing of the day following election day the 
ballot boxes are opened by student com- 
mittees under the supervision of ap- 
pointed teachers and the ballots are tabu- 
lated. Election returns are proclaimed 
in a noon edition of an election “extra” 
sponsored by the school newspaper. 





Why should any teacher have to wait 
two or three months for her School Jour- 
nal? 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS 
On Signature Only 


No Security 


No Endorsers 


Whenever you have need for additional money— 


You owe it to yourself to investigate 


Time’s Special Teacher Loan-Service 


For many years, Time Finance Company, one of Kentucky’s oldest personal loan insti- 
tutions, has specialized in loans to Teachers, and each year Teachers, in increasing 
numbers, have used and approved Time’s friendly, financial service. . At Time Finance, 
every Teacher is eligible for a loan. You may obtain any amount from $10 to $300 | 


on your own signature only and take as long as 12 months to repay. Charges are: 


computed on unpaid principal balance only. The faster you repay your loan, the less 
it costs. You always have the privilege of paying off your loan in full at any time 


with charges only to date of payment. 


10 Time Offices in Kentuchy 
LOUISVILLE—2nd Floor, Marion E. Taylor Bldg., 
ie S. 4th, corner Jefferson, phone: WAbash 


LEXINGTON—2nd Floor, 101 No. Limestone at 
corner of Main Street, phone: 266. 


PARIS—2nd Floor, 409 Main St., phone: 665. 


WINCHESTER—Next to Leeds Theatre, 33 North 
Main Street, phone: 622. 


PADUCAH—2nd Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg., 4th 
and Broadway, phone: 623. 


MAYFIELD—2nd Floor, 101 So. 7th St., phone: 22. 


CORBIN—Opposite post office, 105 Center Street, 
phone: 105. 


SOMERSET—2nd Floor, next to Newberry’s, 201 
E. Mt. Vernon Street, phone: 302. 


PIKEVILLE—3rd Floor, across from Hatcher 
Hotel, 311%, Main Street, phone: 898. 

MAYSVILLE—2nd Floor, above A. & P. Store, 
27 East Second Street, phone: 74. 


ASSOCIATE OFFICE 
HARLAN FINANCE CO.—Opposite Court House, 
208 Central St., Harlan, Ky., phone: *750. 





Time’s Special Teacher Loan service assures 


‘you of strict privacy, whether your loan is 
made by mail or in person. There are no 


delays, loans are completed promptly. Pay- | 


ments are made to fit your income and you 
are not required to make any principal pay- 
ments during vacation periods. 

Experienced managers of 11 convenient 
offices in Kentucky are prepared to give you 
prompt and considerate service. Visit, phone, 


or write to the nearest office. Your request — 


is assured of immediate attention. 


Always Remember 


When its time for a loan see Time: 


(DETACH AND MAIL TO NEAREST OFFICE) 


TIME FINANCE CO. 


Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, send full details of your 
Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 





: Address. 





City. 





Amount Desired $ 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A STATES INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 
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cep them interested with the Lueyelopedia 
that provides“ ROOM TO GROW” 





Yous minds are naturally alert, active, eager and able 
to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is virtually 
no limit upon what they will reach out for, absorb, and 
use—if it comes to them in answer to their own curiosity 
and interest. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically designed 
for these alert minds. 

The treatment of each subject is pitched to the grade 
level where it is most frequently needed. Each article is 
treated fully to include both the elementary and more advanced conception of the subject. 
But in every instance the treatment is as direct and as simple as good writing can make it. 

The Compton highway is broad; bright, and straight. That is why all grades—elemen- 
tary and through high school—use it so successfully—why Compton’s is first choice of 
school executives, teachers and librarians. 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY °1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
J. L. Lair, State Repr., 104 Chambers Avenue, Georgetown, Kentucky 
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A Glance at the Activities of 
Louisville Male High School 


enone Is ALWAYS asking, “Well, 
what on earth do you do with such a 
crowd of wriggling, squirming, noisy 
youngsters? What is the city high school 
boy interested in doing outside of his 
actual studies?” 

Various answers ranging from nothing 
to several dozen interests might be listed, 
but I shall discuss only the major inter- 
ests as we find them at Louisville Male 
High School. 

From the time that a boy in Louisville 
becomes school conscious, he is con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting 
which high school he shall attend. This 
may sound foolish to one unacquainted 
with conditions in this city, but it is a 
very understandable condition to the 
Louisvillian. Many disputes have I over- 
heard among little boys as to which 
school is the “best school”. And they 
declare their preferences in no uncertain 
terms. “What school are you for?” has 
become a current question among young- 
sters of both sexes, especially in the fall 
of the year. Deciding factors in the 
choice of the right high school may be 
mentioned as football scores, family tra- 
ditions, influence of school companions, 
and school activities. 

If a questionnaire were to be circu- 
lated among the boys of the school ask- 
ing which were the deciding factors which 
influenced them to select Male High, 
they would offer football, basketball, 
track, and military training as reasons. 

Basic or fundamental reasons are 
scarcely ever given as the springs to ac- 
tion; more often some subsidiary or con- 
tributing factor is given for one’s choice 
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L. C. GARDNER. 
Teacher of English, Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
e 


of action. This I think holds true in a 
boy’s choice of a high school in Louis- 
ville. He takes it for granted that scho- 
lastically he will receive as good training 
at one school as at another, so he must 
base his choice on something which for 
the moment is more vital to his imme- 
diate interests. This turns out to be out- 
side activities. 

The athletic program at Male High 
School is a powerful drawing card. Many 
boys who might otherwise take no inter- 
est in school are attracted to the school 


because of a desire to excel in one of the 


major sports. Hundreds of boys enroll 
yearly for training in athletics, a training 
which develops them into healthy, nor- 
mal, socially well-adjusted members of 
society. The old theory that athletes must 
have a low I.Q. and make poor grades 
in their studies has been exploded long 
ago. Scholastic records of many ath- 
letes equal or excel those of boys who 
take no part in sports. The value of 
athletics as a part of the training of 
American youth is recognized univer- 
sally, and this training occupies first 
place in practically all school activity 
programs throughout the country. 

Next in order is the second factor in- 
fluencing the boy’s decision. This is the 
chance the boy has to enroll in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. The lure 
of the uniform and the opportunity to 
handle a gun—even if unloaded—are 
temptations too strong to resist. Nothing 
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in the entire school program can give the 
boy a better chance to develop initiative 
and leadership than the military. The 
cadet corps gives a greater number of 
boys a chance to develop the foregoing 
traits than any other organization. Mem- 
bership in the corps means a discipline 
that cannot be paralleled anywhere. Here 
the careless high school lad is taught 
habits of punctuality, neatness in per- 
sonal appearance, courtesy, obedience to 
orders from his superiors, rules of per- 
sonal care and health, and sublimation of 
self to the organization. Many boys owe 
their success in later life to the habits 
and attitudes developed in the R.O.T.C. 

The Louisville Male High School Band 
composed of more than a hundred mem- 
bers attracts many lads who are musically 
inclined. Beginning their training in the 
junior high schools, scores of boys are 
enrolled in the various classes for music. 
The main objective is of course to be 





Summer Session 
June 11-July 20 
July 23-August 31 

An old school, fully accredited 


A wide offering of special interest 

to teachers and to High School 

Graduates who wish to begin their 
college work at once. 


Comfortable surroundings, low cost, 
excellent instruction. 


—— 


Address your inquiries to 
Director of Summer Session 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 








TEACHER LOANS BY MAIL 
WITHOUT SECURITY 


Completed in the Privacy of Your Home 


No Embarrassing Investigations 


No Endorsers—No Wage Assignments 





COMMUNITY FINANCIAL SERVICE, Incorporated 
Second Floor Citizens Bank Building, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS”, also full details about your 
BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner 


Name 


Amt. wish to borrow $ 








If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount wanted $ 


Street or R. F. D. Address. 
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invited to enroll in the marching band. 
It is a source of amazement and wonder 
to note the devotion these boys have to 
their organization. Perhaps even stricter 
discipline is exacted in the band compa- 
nies than in the regular units. Every 
band member is expected to “toe the 
mark.” Nothing but the best effort is 
tolerated and the result is a unit which 
has made itself felt in musical circles 
throughout the city and state. Aside 
from the excellent musical training that 
the boy receives, the character building 
is even more important. The three years 
in the Male High School band gives a 
member an improved background in all 
the disciplinary virtues. Only one word 
can adequately describe discipline in the 
band and that word is “tough”. There 
is no mollycoddling here! 

Literary and social clubs are encour- 








“If you would get the most for your money 
in goods or services, deal with the man who 
sells products that are KNOWN for their 
high quality.” 

—We Represent— 
Bett & HoweLt Company 
Spencer Lens Company 
Fits, Inc. 

Society For Visuat Epucation 
Da-Lite ScrEEN CoMPANY 
THE Jam Hanpy ORGANIZATION 
JOsTEN’s 
McCartHuy anp SIMON 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
Represented in Kentucky by Gene Diefenbach 
—Gordon C. Godbey—B. M. Taylor. 
Visual Education Service—Projection and 
Sound Equipment—Motion Pictures 
Class Jewelry, Announcements, Caps 
and Gowns 
231 West Short St. Lexington $4, Ky. 
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aged by the principal and the faculty. 
At present there are about twelve clubs 
functioning. Many have long and inter- 


esting histories. These clubs are the 
Athenaeum, Delphic, Halleck, Debate, 
Glee Club, Disc and Diamond, Rifle 
Club, the Hi-Y clubs of which there are 
three, the Sigma, Omicron, and Beta, and 
the Royal Masque Dramatic Club. The 
June graduating class has taken over the 
school dramatics and given an impetus 
to another class activity. These clubs are 
especially valuable for the support they 
give to the school in general in the way 
of assembly programs, financial assis- 
tance to school projects, and sponsoring 
social gatherings. These clubs develop 
considerable talent which would be 
neglected otherwise. 

In conclusion I should like to mention 
the school publications. For the school 
in general and as a project for the Eng- 
lish classes, the “Spectator” is offered 
to the student body. There are four 
issues each semester. The magazine is 
literary in its scope and has for its chief 
purpose the encouragement of both 
poetry and prose writing. A high stand- 
ard of literary excellence is demanded 
and a boy feels justly proud to have his. 
theme or poem accepted for publication. 
There are two annuals or yearbooks pub- 
lished yearly by the February and June 
graduating classes respectively, and this 
provides varied effort to several dozen 
seniors. Another all school paper is the 
“Brook ‘N’ Breck” a free lance paper 
without much faculty supervision. Edi- 
torials on school questions, current gos- 
sip, a biography or two, and special fea- 
tures go to make up the copy for this 
popular news sheet. 

All the foregoing activities are de- 
signed to train the student for some spe- 
cial phase of work to be done after grad- 
uation. Parents and advisers should 
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make special effort to have as many boys 
as possible enroll in some out-of-class 
work. The world is calling for just such 
trained workers and those who are to 
shoulder the responsibility of the future 
must have this training described above. 
We at Male High School feel that we are 
making this contribution to the world 
of tomorrow. 


Rulings By The State 


Board of Education 
Howipays AND LENGTH OF 
ScHooL TERM 
1. Length of School Term 
a. In a seven months’ school term the 
school shall be in session at least 
135 days; 
b. In an eight months’ school term the 
school shall be in session at least 
155 days; 
c. In a nine months’ school term the 
school shall be in session at least 








175 days; and 
d. In a ten months’ school term the 
school shall be in session at least 
195 days. 
2. Holidays 
a. Each board of education may ob- 
serve two of the legal holidays that 
may fall within the term of school 
by dismissing for those days and 
observe the remainder, if any, of 
the legal holidays of that year by 
having appropriate exercises in the 
school. 
Boards of education may permit 
any school to be dismissed for one 
day when the teachers therein at- 
tend the district association of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
and two days when the teachers 
therein attend the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. 


Note: Kentucky stands 48th in rank in the matter 
of length of school term with an average Of 158.5 
days. The average for the United States is 174.7. 
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Four Reasons for Using 


2. It is economical. 


recopying them. 
b. It saves paper and money. 


on scratch paper. 
and motivating feature. 


materials for so many years. 


328 So. Jefferson St. 





ESSENTIAL DRILL cad PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC ¢ Grades 3-8 


by LENNES and TRAVER 


1. A workbook for each grade contains all the 
supplementary material that can be done in 
one year, and is so organized that it can be 
used with any series of arithmetic textbooks. 


a. It saves the teachers’ time in copying 
problems on the board and pupils’ time in 


Pupils use 
far less paper than if they copied prob- 
lems from the board and worked them out 


3. The standardized tests alone are worth the 
price of the book as an accurate diagnostic 


4. This new series will raise your arithmetic 
standards as have the Lennes arithmetic 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 


FOR GRADES 1 AND 2 
ARITHMETIC READINESS may pre- 
cede ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRAC- 
TICE IN ARITHMETIC or any other 
arithmetic workbook or textbook. 

Write for further information. 
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A Community Survey 


——_— THE spring of 1943, the Com- 
monwealth has sponsored a series of 
state-wide educational conferences to im- 
prove the quality of community living 
through the functioning of the school. In 
a bulletin issued by the Conference Di- 
rector on Aug. 27, 1944, a Community 
School was defined as one which “bases 
its program of activities on the needs and 
resources of the people in the community 
and actually does improve the quality of 
life and promote substantially the health, 
happiness, and general welfare of the 
people.” 

Only one large city school, James Rus- 
sell Lowell Elementary School of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is included in the Conference; 
and we who represent that school realize 
that the community aspect of living is 
somewhat obscured in the complex en- 
vironment of a metropolitan area. Ac- 
cessible to our children are two public 
library branches, an excellent municipal 
recreation center, a modern picture 
theater, two health clinics, a number of 
churches, and a variety of stores and 
shops. There are an adequate number 
of doctors and dentists, and we are served 
by the usual municipal protective agen- 
cies. In the district, also, aré several 
large industrial concerns which provide 
employment for almost 100% of the 
adults. 

Clearly, then, our community activi- 
ties differ greatly from the <ctivities of 
the rural school. We are, however, re- 
sponsible for training our children in 
those socially desirable attitudes upon 
which depend their acceptance of civic 
and social duties. Youth needs to rec- 
ognize the community as a co-operative 
institution which ministers to the general 
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By (Miss) AILEEN SCHMITKO, 6A 
James Russell Lowell School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


welfare and solves common problems. 

On several occasions, our Principal 
spoke to the sixth grade classes about the 
services of the community to the school, 
and the services of the school to the com- 
munity. After some discussion, the chil- 
dren realized that they knew very little 
about their own community. Both 6A 
classes decided to work together to sur- 
vey the district in order to become more 
“community-minded.” The _ children 
planned to work in groups of two or three 
in order to secure interviews with mem- 
bers of the community and to bring back 
to the class concrete information. 

The phases of community life which 
the children wanted to investigate were 
organized into four major groups: (1) 
kinds of work in our community (2) op- 
portunities for the use of leisure (3) pro- 
tective factors, including safety and 
health; and (4) provisions for life es- 
sentials, that is, food and shelter. Each 
child decided with which group he pre- 
ferred to work, which agency or institu- 
tion he wanted to contact, and how to 
plan a list of questions to use in his inter- 
view. After the project was organized in 
the classroom, the children accepted the 
entire responsibility for carrying out the 
plans and refused any further help from 
the teachers. Each child made his own 
appointment with the individual he 
wished to interview, and made the trip 
without school help. 

The group investigating work opportu- 
nities in our community chose, naturally 
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The READING EXPERTS’ Reading Expert 


In baseball, when big-leaguers refer to a ball players’ ball player, it means that he is 
really “tops” with the men who know. . . . In the less strenuous but more vital field 


of READING, Dr. Donald D. Durrell has earned the same appellation through his 


% studies and contributions in recent years. 

ipal No wonder, then, that Kentucky primary reading experts use and recommend these 
the readiness workbooks by Dr. Durrell and his collaborators, Miss Sullivan and Miss 
ool, Murphy: 

om- 

hil- WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 

Py (beginning readiness, kdgn. or 1B.) .27 net. 

sur- FRIENDS OF OURS 

so . (advanced readiness, 1B.) .27 net. 

ren 

ree They provide the most complete reading readiness program extant—AND MAY BE 
me USED “IN FRONT OF” ANY BASAL READING SERIES. 

ac. 


Also widely used and recognized for its remarkable efficacy is Durrell’s drill material 
in word discrimination for primary level: 
























ich 
ere READY TO READ 
a (pupil’s workbook) .21 net. 
nt BUILDING WORD POWER. 
an i . 
we (teacher’s basic phonetic handbook) $1.02 net. 
ach This program unquestionably accelerates ability to learn words, and is invaluable to 
ra reinforce the PHONETIC development which all children require. It’s particularly 
itu- . : : 
; successful in remedial cases: really gets the desired results! 

to 
ter- Please remember, these Durrell materials of proved merit may be used appropriately 
1 in and effectively with any primary reading series on the state approved list for 1945-50. 
the 
the WORLD BOOK COMPANY Shockley Lockridge 
‘om 2126 Prairie Ave. K k ‘ 
ni Chicago 16, Ill. entucky representative. 
he P.S. JUST OFF THE PRESS—for high schools: 
rip Engle’s PSYCHOLOGY—Principles and Applications provides what the young people want and 

need these days. $2.212 list. 

Please write me also regarding your end-of-year standardized testing needs. Always glad to hear 
rtu- from you! S. 
lly 
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enough, places at which fathers are em- 
ployed; Westinghouse Gun Plant, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, Wood Mosaic, and the L&N 
Railroad shops. Most of these are war 
plants; and while the children encoun- 
tered some difficulty, not one group 
failed to bring to the class pictures of 
operations or products, and answers to 
such questions as: (1) can we get jobs 
here after the war? (2) what is the sal- 
ary range? (3) are working conditions 
good? (4) what kind of education do 
you advise for those who plan to work 
here? Those children who worked in the 
group interested in leisure activities in- 
terviewed persons in charge of the Speed 
Museum, Memorial Auditorium, Munici- 
pal Recreation Center, Louisville Park 
Board, the community picture theater, 
and the branch libraries. They also in- 
vestigated opportunities for active par- 
BEEN SRM 


An Indispensable New Book 
for library and class use 











tion to the 
school libra- 
ry, for both 
teacher and 
student’ 







40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 
Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
 eamennenenieineneeilinsiactasinaa: ota eee eee 
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ticipation in sports and hobbies such as 


softball, basketball, tennis, golf, hiking, 


collecting, arts, and handicraft. 

The Chief of the Police Department 
and the firemen at the Highland Park 
fire station granted interviews to two boys 
who investigated community protective 
services. Health information was se- 
cured from the President of the Louis- 
ville Water Company, doctors and tech- 
nicians at the State Board of Health, and 
our own school nurse. Another group 
learned the legal requirements for food 
handling establishments in Louisville, 
and took pictures showing clean gro- 
ceries, bakeries, dairies, and restaurants 
in the neighborhood. The children who 
were interested in homes in the commu- 
nity collected facts on property values 
and took a number of snapshots to illus- 
trate desirable and undesirable types of 
homes. 

At the close. of the period of investiga- 
tion, the children felt that perhaps there 
were adults in Highland Park who were 
not sufficiently familiar with the commu- 
nity, therefore they decided to present 
their findings in a program. An opaque 
projector was borrowed from the Board 
of Education; and the P.T.A. members, 
the Principal of the parochial school, and 
others were invited to become “commu- 
nity minded”. Every child in the group 
was given an opportunity to participate, 
and every child accepted his opportunity 
with initiative and enthusiasm. We feel 
that we have taken an important step in 
building a community school, that is, be- 
ginning the development of a friendship 
between those in the community and those 
in the school. 4 
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KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
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, WEST VIRGINI 


Fourt Louisville 2, Ky- 
217-123 Ss. Fo 


A SEATING CO. 


gten, W. Va- 


Huntin 





The best answer 
to your school supply needs 


ONTINUED uncertain conditions have W ‘to / 

hened 1 fill hool be ca 
strengthened our resolve to fill your school sup- FOR ANYTHING 
ply needs with all the promptness and thoroughness YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 
that can be achieved. We are devoting constant, 
diligent application to the task of keeping our ware- 
house stocked with as many items as possible for 
immediate delivery. In meeting all your problems we 


shall be faithful to the highest standards of service. 


For any assistance you require in your school buy- 
ing responsibilities, our experienced staff is always 
at your command. Seund for our latest catalog! 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
117-123 S. Fourth St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SEATING CO. 
Huntington, W. Va. 








Exclusive distributors for 


etmecan Seating Company 
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Retired Teachers 


At THE CLOSE of the year 1944 the 
office of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System sent out a letter of inquiry 
to all retired teachers. The generous re- 
sponse which was made to this letter is 
indicated in the numerous details set out 
below. 

Out of 259 answering the questions, 
concerning health 118 or 46 per cent re- 
ported health good or excellent; 141 re- 
ported health fair or poor. Taking the 
reports as a whole, all, excepting those 
who are sick or have severe illness in the 
immediate family, are getting along and 
enjoying life. 

Sixty-three per cent live in city, town, 
or village, but almost all have a flower 
garden or a vegetable garden. Thirty- 
five per cent live in the country and many 
report helping on the farm, especially 
with the chores. A few live in hotels or 
apartments. 

Seventy-seven per cent have hobbies, 
such as needlework, woodworking, music, 
antiques, and writing. Twenty-one paint 
or draw, and 59 write for publication. 
There are several columnists and a few 
who write books. 

Ninety per cent listen to the radio and 
almost all read from one to four news- 
papers. As should be expected, many 
read books and 36 per cent would like to 
borrow books. 

Three per cent report that present 
home conditions are not conducive to 
happiness and contentment. Ninety-two 
per cent report that they are enjoying 
their present home and the activities re- 
ported. 

Ninety per cent attend church. Some 
who cannot attend listen to church serv- 
ices over the radio. All answered this 
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By N. O. KIMBLER, 
Secretary, Teachers’ Retirement System, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
@ 


question excepting one. Fifty-two per 
cent belong to professional or service or- 
ganizations, and 50 per cent give per- 
sonal service to the USO, Red Cross, Mis- 
sionary Society, P.T.A., or similar or- 
ganization. ‘Some are exceedingly 
active. 
Eighty per cent report that they own 
their own home, however, sometimes 
jointly with another or only a life inter- 
est. Several own farms, mostly small. 
Eighty-four per cent pay taxes; includ- 
ing local taxes 102, State taxes 92, and 
Federal 22. There is, of course, over- 
lapping in these numbers, but not in the 
per cent. Only 10 per cent report they 
pay no taxes. Some still pay poll tax. 
About 8 per cent are paying income tax 
this year. Six per cent did not answer 
the question on taxes. 
Fifty-eight per cent contribute to the 
support of those with whom they reside. 
This includes husband and wife and other 
close family ties. Very often brother or 
sister. Twenty-five per cent contribute 
to the support of someone else. This is 
usually a relative, such as a niece in 
school, or a person needing charity. 
Seventeen per cent report that they are 
entirely dependent upon their annuity; 
77 per cent that they are not, and 6 per 
cent did not answer this question. Eleven 
per cent are employed. Quite a few 
operate small businesses and farms. 
There are several ministers still active; 
practical nurses, salesmen and clerks. 
Practically all are doing useful work, 
but are not tabulated employed unless 
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Every proved teaching device, and every up-to-date pedagogic method has been used most skillfully 
to drive home a real grasp of basic physics. Its remarkable illustrations and crystal-clear explana- 
tions cover thoroughly the five major divisions of physics—mechanics, heat, sound, light, and 
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Retired Teachers 


At THE CLOSE of the year 1944 the 
office of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System sent out a letter of inquiry 
to all retired teachers. The generous re- 
sponse which was made to this letter is 
indicated in the numerous details set out 
below. 

Out of 259 answering the questions, 
concerning health 118 or 46 per cent re- 
ported health good or excellent; 141 re- 
ported health fair or poor. Taking the 
reports as a whole, all, excepting those 
who are sick or have severe illness in the 
immediate family, are getting along and 
enjoying life. 

Sixty-three per cent live in city, town, 
or village, but almost all have a flower 
garden or a vegetable garden. Thirty- 
five per cent live in the country and many 
report helping on the farm, especially 
with the chores. A few live in hotels or 
apartments. 

Seventy-seven per cent have hobbies, 
such as needlework, woodworking, music, 
antiques, and writing. Twenty-one paint 
or draw, and 59 write for publication. 
There are several columnists and a few 
who write books. 

Ninety per cent listen to the radio and 
almost ‘all read from one to four news- 
papers. As should be expected, many 
read books and 36 per cent would like to 
borrow books. 

Three per cent report that present 
home conditions are not conducive to 
happiness and contentment. Ninety-two 
per cent report that they are enjoying 
their present home and the activities re- 
ported. 

Ninety per cent attend church. Some 
who cannot attend listen to church serv- 
ices over the radio. All answered this 
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Secretary, Teachers’ Retirement System, 
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question excepting one. Fifty-two per 
cent belong to professional or service or- 
ganizations, and 50 per cent give per- 
sonal service to the USO, Red Cross, Mis- 
sionary Society, P.T.A., or similar or- 
ganization. ‘Some are exceedingly 
active. : 
Eighty per cent report that they own 
their own home, however, sometimes 
jointly with another or only a life inter- 
est. Several own farms, mostly small. 
Eighty-four per cent pay taxes; includ- 
ing local taxes 102, State taxes 92, and 
Federal 22. There is, of course, over- 
lapping in these numbers, but not in the 
per cent. Only 10 per cent report they 
pay no taxes. Some still pay poll tax. 
About 8 per cent are paying income tax 
this year. Six per cent did not answer 
the question on taxes. 
Fifty-eight per cent contribute to the 
support of those with whom they reside. 
This includes husband and wife and other 
close family ties. Very often brother or 
sister. Twenty-five per cent contribute 
to the support of someone else. This is 
usually a relative, such as a niece in 
school, or a person needing charity. 
Seventeen per cent report that they are 
entirely dependent upon their annuity; 
77 per cent that they are not, and 6 per 
cent did not answer this question. Eleven 
per cent are employed. Quite a few 
operate small businesses and farms. 
There are several ministers still active; 
practical nurses, salesmen and clerks. 
Practically all are doing useful work, 
but are not tabulated employed unless 
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ADOPTED IN THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


PHYSICS, A BASIC SCIENCE 
by Burns, Verwiebe and Hazel 


Every proved teaching device, and every up-to-date pedagogic method has been used most skillfully 
to drive home a real grasp of basic physics. Its remarkable illustrations and crystal-clear explana- 
tions cover thoroughly the five major divisions of physics—mechanics, heat, sound, light, and 
electricity. Organization is another outstanding feature of this book. The material has been 
subdivided into units, and then into chapters in accordance with the best present-day teaching 
practice. Each lesson begins with material from the student’s own background, and then supple- 
ments it with data and descriptions of the basic experiments of physics, so that the principles 
involved are simply derived. *° 


Other valuable teaching aids include a separate Teacher’s Guide, which provides a time-budgeting 
plan by semesters and weeks for study of the chapters, with reviews, tests and classroom demon- 
strations for each chapter of the text. We are also preparing, for June publication, a Workbook, 
of which sample pages are now available. A Laboratory Manual is also in preparation. 
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SOLID GEOMETRY 
by Leighton 


656 pages 


The instructor will realize the author’s treatment of solid geometry is consistently clear and logical, 
without dreary formalism. A fine selection of problems representing all grades of difficulty add 
constant interest and stimulus to study. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY WITH FIVE-PLACE TABLES 
by Weeks and Funkhouser 


This text is most favorably regarded by teachers everywhere. Its arrangement is the most natural 
and logical one, introducing solutions of triangles before trigonometrical analysis. The early 
introductory chapter on the use of the logarithms help greatly to give the student the right slant 
on this subject. The excellent selection of problems, which are so great in number, will meet the 
needs of classes of all sizes. 
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APPLIED MECHANICAL DRAWING 
by Paull and Sgro 


A beginning text in applied mechanical drafting, the subject is presented clearly and in a way 
that the sudent masters the fundamentals and principles rapidly. He receives a training in the 
up-to-date practical methods used in present-day plants and workshops that enables him to do his 
work skillfully and proficiently. 


Cloth Illustrated 934x744 204 pages Kentucky price $1.125 
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250 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 
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they receive the profits on a business 
they operate, or a salary. 

Sixty per cent report that an increase 
in retirement annuity would enable them 
to be more secure and live more com- 
fortably. Several say they need better 
food, more suitable food, clothing, and 
medical care they cannot now afford. 
Twenty-seven per cent report no particu- 
lar need for a larger annuity. It would, 
however, be acceptable. A few thought 
the financial condition of the state should 
come in for consideration. Some thought 
their own needs were met, but were con- 
cerned about the needs of other retired 
teachers who are drawing smaller an- 
nuities. Thirteen per cent did not answer 
this question. 

Sixty-one per cent indicate they should 
like to receive quarterly check before 
Christmas rather than January 1 as usual. 


Thirty per cent preferred to have check 
at the usual time. 

Replies were also put into six classes 
according to amount of annuity and tabu- 
lated. 

Of those receiving $100.00 per year, 
93 per cent own homes; 10 per cent are 
employed; 78 per cent pay taxes; 70 per 
cent report that they contribute to the 
support of those with whom they reside, 
and 7 per cent report that they are en- 
tirely dependent upon the $100.00 per 
year. This is the largest group of home 
owners and next to the largest group em- 
ployed. In this group, employment is a 
necessity in many cases. 

Of those receiving $101.00 to $200.00, 
seventy-nine per cent own their homes; 
9 per cent are employed; 83 per cent re- 
port they pay taxes; 69 per cent contrib- 
ute to the support of those with whom they 
reside and 19 per cent report they are 
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Incorporaled 
Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers. 


Louiwille 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 
It used to be Queen Victoria who said ‘Stop’ when things had 


gone far enough. But now it's your Uncle Samuel, address 
Washington, D. C. We wish he would do something about 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 
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People overseas are impressed by the American 












fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. 
They see his homé-ways and customs—his good 
humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his (GE Co, 
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buddies, and they begin to understand America. 





Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 







H You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
mM called by its friendly abbreviation 
$4) mi ‘Coke’. Both mean the quality prod- 
Street and the famfly fireside. 5 uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main 
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entirely dependent upon the annuity they 
receive. 


The highest percentage reporting en- 


tire dependence upon their annuity is in 
the group receiving $201.00 to $300.00 
and the percentage is 24. The lowest, 5 
per cent, is reported by those receiving 


$301.00 to $400.00. Ten per cent of this 
group are employed. 


If illness among the annuitants could 
be eliminated, the situation would look 
reasonably good for the group as a whole. 
There are exceptional cases where the in- 
come is not sufficient to prevent suffer- 
ing for the necessities of life, but these 
cases are as likely to be among those re- 
ceiving $300.00, more or less, as among 
those receiving only $100.00. 


It also appears that at least 80 per 
cent of the annuitants have made some 
provision for old age, exclusive of the 
Retirement System. 





Schools and Jails 


In 1940, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Census, there were 6,002 in prison or 
reformatory in Kentucky who were 14 
years of age and over and the median 
age of this group was 30.5 years. - 1875 
were less than 25 years of age and 4,127 
were 25 years old and over.. Of the 
group 25 years of age and over only 40 
or less than 1 per cent were college grad- 
uates and only 238 or less than 6 per cent 
were high school graduates whereas 3407 
or 83 per cent had never attended high 
school and 201 or 5 per cent had never 
attended school at all. 

During the same year there were 2380 
in the local jails or workhouses of the 
state who were 14 years of age and over. 
Of this number 941 were under 25 years 
of age and 1439 were 25 years old or 
over and the median age was 28.7 years. 
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Of the group 25 years of age and over 
only 16 or approximately 1 per cent were 
college graduates and only 108 or 7 per 
cent were high school graduates whereas 
1160 or 80 per cent had never attended 
high school and 80 or approximately 6 
per cent had never attended school at all. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLyN anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

AMERICAN Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

D. C. Heatn anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 

_ Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

Hovucnton Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

LawLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lyons aND CarNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McCormick-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 

Rano McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 

Woodbourne, Louisville,. Ky. 

Smtver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesster Pusiisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encycropepra—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. , 

Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Scott, ForesMAN anp Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 
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Another billion dollar highway 





N thinking about work after the war, don’t 
overlook the 230,000 miles of steel “‘high- 
ways” which the railroads have built and main- 
tain at their own expense. These “highways” 
provide jobs for more than a quarter of a million 
men working on construction and maintenance 
of tracks and roadway—jobs for more than a 
million other railroad workers—besides still 
other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies 
are produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special 
benefit, but for the support of schools and 
other general services, including public high- 
ways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the 
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railroads spent more than four billion dollars for 
improvements on these ‘‘highways,” and in ad- 
dition more than three-and-a-half billion dollars 
for betterments in equipment. After this war, a 
similar program will be required. 


So there’s another highway program which 
could make a lot of postwar jobs, and which 
needs no more than a public policy of treating 
all forms of commercial transportation alike— 
letting each one pay its own way, which includes 
the payment of the general taxes upon which 
governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Md bhited for Vicloy 
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Problems Of The School With A 
Shifting Enrollment 


be PROBLEMS that go along with a 
shifting school enrollment have great- 
ly increased with the war’s dislocating 
effect. Needless to say, certain schools 
have been affected to a greater extent 
than others. Schools in industrial areas 
or near military posts are likely to suf- 
fer most. 

While this coming and going’ cannot 
be helped as it is a cost of war, there are 
certain adjustments that can be made that 
will help the school affected to render 
maximum service both to the transient 
pupil and to the one who stays. 

As the preceding paragraph suggests 
there is a dual need. It is difficult for 
the pupil to adjust to his new school, his 
new teacher and his new classmates. 
There is also strain on the school for 
every new pupil’s coming disrupts and 
diverts attention from the group to the 
new individual. A large pupil turnover 
requires changes in grouping and some- 
times in the whole school organization. 
The following paragraphs are written in 
an attempt to suggest a few ways in which 
both points of friction may be reduced. 

First, it is obvious that the sooner a 
new child can be assigned to the proper 
class the earlier the process of adjust- 
ment will begin. Second, the disruption 
caused by the pupil’s coming is in in- 
verse proportion to the facility with which 
he fits into the new situation. Let us con- 
sider some few things that can be done to 
expedite this adjustment. 

It may be possible to telephone the 
last school the child attended as soon as 
he presents himself and thus get the in- 
formation required for assigning him to 
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By Frank H. STALLINGs, 
Principal of the Prentice and Portland Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


the proper class or it may mean writing 
to a distant city and waiting for days for 
a reply. Even after the information ar- 
rives it may be that the standards of the 
two schools differ so greatly that it is of 
little help. If, instead, the child can be 
given an intelligence test and an achieve- 
ment battery he may be tentatively placed 
where these together with 4 consideration 
of his age, social maturity, and physical 
development indicate. 

Some few schools where the problem 
of pupil turnover has always been acute 
have established induction rooms. To 
such a room every new child is assigned 
for testing and observation before being 
sent to a regular room. While this has 
many obvious advantages it must be said 
that it does necessitate an additional ad- 
justment for the child. 

Once placed in a class the process of 
adjustment begins. On the teacher’s part 
an early home visit is indicated. Nothing 
else can tell her quite so much in so short 
a time about the background of the child, 
his sense of security in the family, his 
habits, the type of parental control, the 
economic status of the home, and count- 
less other factors that affect the child. 

Ideally the next step would be an ex- 
amination by a competent physician. The 
pupil with a sound body free from handi- 
caps will make adjustments more quick- 
ly. If handicaps exist their correction, 
if possible, should be begun. If not, 
whatever the school can do such as to 
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provide reading matter in large print for 
visual cases that cannot be helped by 
glasses, or providing a special desk for 
a crippled child should be done. The 
school that fails to learn the physical 
condition of the child when he enters 
runs the risk of making demands of a 
child which are impossible for him to 
fulfill. 

Next, the teacher begins a case study 
of the new child’s personality, habits, his 
likes and dislikes, his good qualities and 
those that need correction, his study 
techniques, and so on. Each new insight 
gives the teacher a new tool for helping 
the process of adjustment. Thus equipped 
the teacher can cause the child to feel 
that he is not an intruder but that he has 
a rightful place in the group. Children 
want to be dealt with as personalities and 
do not like being treated like pegs on a 
rack, 

Other pupils in the group can be help- 
ful. Wise indeed is the teacher who picks 
an established child to show the new 
pupil where to hang his wraps and how 
to play the game chosen for the physi- 
cal education period. 

So far the reader’s attention has been 
directed to the process of absorbing the 
new child into the school. A few de- 
vices of organization and of teaching 
will now be mentioned that bear on the 
problem of adjusting the school to a shift- 
ing enrollment. 

Since we know that there will be a 
wide spread in the levels of pupil achieve- 
ment even after these pupils have been 
assigned to rooms on the basis of tests, 
it is within the classroom itself that most 
adjustments must be made. Proper 
grouping within the class helps greatly. 
Diagnostic tests will aid the teacher in 
finding out the child’s need and in plac- 
ing him in the proper group. In read- 
ing more than the usual three groups will 
Nineteen 
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be needed if pupil turnover is great in 
order for each child to find his level. In 
other subjects fewer groups may suffice 
according to the need. 

Within these groups those teaching 
techniques which permit each individual 
to progress at his own rate are best suited 
to the need. For example, in arithmetic 
the use of carefully worked-out tests and 
practice exercises administered individ- 
ually would allow each child to expend 
his effort where it is most urgently 
needed. 

One thoughtful teacher individualized 
her extensive reading program by filling 
her reading corner with a wide choice 
of attractive books in each of which she 
had placed a guide sheet for reading and 
reporting on that particular book. The 
questions were simple but chosen so that 
the child would be sure to get the high 
points and to be stimulated with a desire 
to read further. 

The keeping of progress charts is of 
especial help to the child whose stay in 
any particular school is likely to be 
brief. Too often he moves on without 
being able to point to a single definite 
goal achieved. How fine if he could 
say, “At this school I learned two hun- 
dred spelling words which had previous- 
ly given me trouble,” or, “While here 
I have learned to write an acceptable 
personal letter”! 

Instead of limiting the child’s under- 
standing of the so-called content subjects 
by depending almost wholly on reading- 
reciting techniques many avenues of ap- 
proach may be employed. Pictures, 
maps, slides, pupil reports, excursions, 
dramatizations and guided oral discus- 
sions are all important means of reaching 
the child who, having been moved from 
pillar to post for perhaps all his school 
life, has failed to’ learn to read ade- 
quately. 
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A Charter of Education for 
Rural Children 


The First White House Conference on Rural Education Pre- 
sents the Following as the Educational Rights of Every Rural 
Child and Pledges Itself to Work For Their Achievement: 


— rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern 
tary edi ion.—This education should be such as to 
guarantee the child an opportunity to develop and maintain 
a healthy body and a balanced personality, to acquire the 
ow names as tools of ee to get a good start in 
g and app g the natural and social world, 
to participate happily and helpfully in home and community 
life, to work and play with others, and to enjoy and use 
music, art, li e, and handicrafts. 











Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern 
secondary education.—This education should assure the youth 
continued progress in his general, physical, social, civic, and 
cultural development begun in the elementary school, and 
provide initial training for farming or other occupations and 
an open door to college and the professions. 


Every rural child has the right to an educational program 
that bridges the gap between home and school, and between 
school and adult life—This program requires, on the one 
hand, cooperation with parents for the home education of 
children too young for school and for the joint educational 
guidance by home and school of all other children; and, on 
the other hand, the cooperative development of cultural and 
vocational adult education suited to the needs and desires of 
the people of the community. 


Every rural child has the heel ra his school to health 
services, educational and guid library facili- 
ties, recreational activities, and, where needed, schoot lunches 
and pupil transportation facilities at public expense.—Such 
special services, because they require the employment of spe- 
cially -qualified personnel, 
through enlarged units of school administration and the 
cooperation of several small schools. 





can be supplied . most easily 


Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators who know rural life and who are educated to 
deal effectively with the problems peculiar to rural schools. 
—Persons so educated should hold State certificates that set 
forth their special qualifications, should be paid adequate 
salaries, and should be protected by law and fair practices 
in security of their positions as a reward for good and 
faithful services. The accomplishment of these objectives is 
the responsibility of local leadership, State departments of 


education, the teacher-education institutions, and national 


leaders in rural education. 


Every rural child has the right to educational service and 
guidance during the entire year and full-time attendance in a 
school that is open for not less than 9 months in each year 
for at least 12 years.—The educational development of chil- 
dren during vacation time is also a responsibility of the 
community school. In many communities the period of 
schooling has already become 14 years and should become 
shch in all communities as rapidly as possible. 


Every rural child has the right to attend school in a satis. 
factory, modern building.—The building should be attrac- 
tive, clean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good health, equipped 
with materials and apparatus essential to the best teaching, 
planned as a community center, and surrounded by ample 
space for playgrounds, gardens, landscaping and beautifica- 
tion. 


Every rural child has the right through the school to par- 
ticipate in community life and culture.—For effective service 
the schoo] plant must be pl d and ized as a center 





of community activity; the closest possible interrelationships 
should be maintained between the school and other com- 
munity agencies; and children and youth should be recog- 
nized as active participants in community affairs. 


Every rural child has the right to a local school system 
sufficiently strong to provide all the services required for a 
modern education.—Obtaining such a school system depends 
upon organizing amply large units of school administration. 
Such units do not necessarily result in large schools. Large 
schools can usually provide broad educational opportunities 
more economically, but with special efforts small schools can 
well serve rural children and communities. 


Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources of 
his community, State, and Nation used to guarantee him an 
American standard of educational opportunity.—This right 
must include equality of opportunity for minority and low 


economy groups. Since many rural youth become ane 


producers and y for the develop 
of the democratic way of life that the wealth and produc- 
tivity of the entire Nation should aid in the support of the 


right of every child to a good education. 





8, it is 


* 


These are the Rights of the Rural Child because they are the Rights of Every Child 


regardless of Race, or Color, or Situation, wherever he may live under the United 


P States Flag. 
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‘i CAN BE LEARNED IN ONE! 


systems. 


With the new Thomas Natural Shorthand, high-school teach- 
ers are turning out in one year shorthand writers possessing a 
skill that had required two years to develop with the older 


These teachers are getting from their “average” students 


a speed of 100 to 120 words a minute — in just half the time. 
The more gifted students, of course, are attaining correspond- 
nm ingly higher speeds within the year. 





Thomas Natural Shorthand also provides your students 
with a faster, more flexible writing skill. This really 
modern system accommodates an unlimited vocabulary. 
All words are written according to a standard writing 
pattern. By applying this scientific principle, the student 
writes rapidly and accurately any combination of English 
sounds, 

New industries, new products, new inventions are 
bringing into the business world a host of new words and 
phrases. With Thomas Natural Shorthand, the student is 
prepared for these new words and unexpected phrases, 
because he writes what he hears. He is not dependent 











MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 
No obligation, of course. 


ixentucky Kepresentative 
MR. WILLIAM L. CRAWFORD 


Thomas Natural Shorthand is now on’ the Multiple list of 


textbooks adopted on approval for use in Kentucky. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


April, 
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upon an old-fashioned rigid system in which the forms 
for ‘most of the words simply have to be memorized. 


GET THE FACTS 


Let us send you actual case histories of schools that 
are getting two years’ results in one year. Let us explain 
in detail the scientific principles that help to make 
Thomas the modern system demanded by the faster pace 
of business, industry, and the armed forces today—and in 
the future. Our. latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the 
facts. It also tells you about our free teacher-training 
service. Send for the booklet today. 





a a em aeeeeGg, 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC., a 

70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. ~ 
Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding - 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. H 
NT oo fan 05 B eneWlde sk bees hkewedd te beeen den eo H 
NN 29 ons Aan hora ica bas aN wee ue H 
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The Schools and War 


fing YEARS OF war is history. Now 
that we are stepping gallantly into 
the fourth year—all of us—all the way 
—it becomes increasingly our first re- 
sponsibility to define the school’s rela- 
tionship to the total National effort so 
that we may, while fulfilling our unique 
functions as educators, make a maximum 
contribution to the great common cause. 

Perhaps there is no group with greater 
potential powers than the teachers of 
America. Certainly there is no other 
group that should feel more keenly the 
responsibility of forniing an intelligent 

ublic opinion. And those powers 
should be felt, those responsibilities 
should extend far beyond the classroom. 
It is with something of this in mind, 
coupled with the .desire to contribute 
something of value to the Post War 
World, that worthwhile ideas should be 
pushed forward. 

The times in which we live make it 
inevitable that EDUCATE FOR DE- 
FENSE should be a foremost theme in 
pedagogical discussions. Numerous re- 
leases from the general education -would 
make it seem as if the question of propa- 
ganda were the only education. problem 
in a period of great crisis. While favor- 
able public ‘opinion and proper morale 
are most essential elements, they are in- 
complete without the PRACTICAL mate- 
rials of defense. All the faith in the uni- 
verse will not make up for the lack of a 
large group of young people with the 
technical training necessary for defense 
trades and professions. The federal gov- 
ernment is doing its best to set up ma- 
chinery to. remedy this particular national 
deficiency. Our state is financing the es- 
tablishment of more technical schools 
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By Rutu Apams, M.A. 
Paintsville High School. 
Paintsville, Ky. 


and defense courses. But it will be the 
task of local school systems to further 
implement all such efforts. While we 
have not as yet evolved a complete pro- 
gram to meet the challenge of total war. 
there are heartening signs that the 
schools are beginning to face the im- 
placable realities of the present with all 
the resources at their command. 

Special attention must, of course, be 
directed to the special and splendid con- 
tributions being made to national defense 
by our vocational schools, which are 
maintaining day, afternoon and evening 
centers, training and retraining personnel 
for the multifarious needs of industry 
and defense. They are playing and will 
continue to play an increasing crucial 
role. 

Yet, while we seek to forge, through 
our schools, instruments for the present, 
we must not forget that we are dedicated 
to the preparation of better men and wo- 
men for a better tomorrow. This war 
will be won by the boys and girls in 
school rooms, on the assembly lines, in 
the arsenals, on the battle fields, by those 
who must sweat and bleed till the beast 
is slain and the inculus of barbarism for- 
ever destroyed. Ours will be the ines- 
capable task of building morale and in- 
sight in our pupils, leading them to an 
understanding of the present crisis, to a 
sharp and passionate awareness of what 
WE ARE FIGHTING FOR AND WHAT 
WE ARE FIGHTING AGAINST. Ours 
will be the task of equipping our pupils 
with the skills and understandings which 
they must place at their nation’s disposal 
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in its hour of crisis. These are our re- 
sponsibilities. We are determined to 
find the strength and intelligence to per- 
form them better than we have ever done. 
But in our inevitable absorption in the 
pressing needs of the present, we must 
not slacken in our pursuit of those disci- 
plines and appreciations which, though 
they seem to make no immediate or pal- 
pable contribution to national defense, 
feed deep the essential reservoirs of 
human emotions. While we gird our- 
selves to slay the common enemy of man, 
we must remain steadfast, in the midst 
of this cruel paradox, to our funda- 
mental purposes: the nurture of virtuous 
men for the good life. 

The victory drive of the United States 
against the forces of fascism and naziism 
has been gathering headway since Pearl 
Harbor. Not only is this true on the 
economic and military fronts, but on the 
psychological as well. ‘It has been ap- 
parent to those who have been following 
the war effort closely that the hitherto 
inchoate “sitzkrieg” long since blossomed 
into “blitzkrieg”, now relies heavily on 
the “nervenkrieg” or war of nerves, in 
an attempt to achieve essential war goods. 
The full realization of this was made 

















clear in the establishment of the Office 
of Facts and Figures, later supplanted 
by the O W I, which was to function as a 
counter-irritant to the vitriol unloosed by 
Goebbels. The idea of matching a Mac- 
Leish or a Davis with Goebbels is in itself 
not important. What does matter is giv- 
ing the ideas for a better life in a land of 
peace to the students. Here is where His- 
tory reigns supreme. 

It has become commonplace to ask: 
“how much longer will the war last?” 
The answer to this depends on how hard 
we work and how soon we begin to work 
our hardest. If we utilize all our arma- 
ments on the fronts abroad and at home, 
it will be a relatively short war ahead. 
If however, we choose to “coast”, letting 
our efforts be guided by temporary con- 
veniences, we still may win. But “mud- 
dling through” will be an enervating, tor- 
tuous process. Let us realize that the 
kind of victory that is won is up to us. 
Let us not shrink from tackling the jobs 
that undoubtedly will require some blood 
and sweat and tears. Let us pitch into 
these jobs vigorously to preserve the edu- 
cational foundations of our great democ- 
racy. A lot depends upon the schools at 
war. 





HE K. E. A. Board of Directors met 

in Louisville on Saturday, March 3, 
1945, with the President, James T. Alton, 
presiding and the following members 
present: Louis Arnold; James A. Ca- 
wood, H. L. Donovan, Mrs. Marguerite 
Fowler, Harper Gatton, Heman H. Mc- 
Guire, Warren Peyton and R. T. Whit- 
tinghill. W. P. King, John W. Brooker, 
Roy. Cornette and Supt. J. F. Williams 
also attended the meeting. 
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Board of Directors Meeting 


The Secretary, W. P. King, made a 
report on the activities of the headquar- 
ters staff and of the work of the K. E. A. 
in general which was accepted by the 
Board and ordered filed. Following this 
Mrs. Fowler presented a report from the 
Committee of the Board which was ap- 
pointed to work out a plan to promote the 
work of the K. E. A. during the year in 
as much as permission to hold the 
K. E. A. Delegate Assembly has been de- 
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nied by the Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion. 


After due deliberation this pro- 


gram was adopted by the Board: 


As 


3. 


The Board of Directors should im- 
mediately adopt a general legisla- 
tive program for 1946. 

Following this the K. E. A. Presi- 
dent will call a meeting of the pres- 
idents and secretaries of the Dis- 
trict Associations, together with the 
Board of Directors, to plan for a 
series of district meetings at which 
the official legislative program of 
the K. E. A. will be presented. 

The K. E. A. president will then 
call a series of district meetings to 
be attended by a representative 
group of teachers and administra- 
tors for the purpose of developing 
plans to place the K. E. A. legisla- 
tive program before the public. 


The Board of Directors then turned to 
consideration of the K. E. A. legislative 
program and after lengthy discussion and 
careful study the following was unani- 
mously adopted as the official K. E. A. 
program to be requested of the General 
Assembly in 1946: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


A state per capita fund of $15,750,- 
000 


A state equalization fund of $1,- 
750,000. 
An initial appropriation for trans- 


portation of $500,000. 


. An appropriation to the Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction of 


$100,000. 


. An increase in the salary of the 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to $5,000 per year. 


. A permissible tax levy of $1.50 for 


each school district in the state with 
provision that the proceeds of not 
to exceed 10c of such levy plus un- 
expended balances appropriated in 
the budget for capital outlay pur- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


SCHOOL 


poses may be set aside to create a 
reserve for future schoolhouse con- 
struction. 


. An act to permit boards of educa- 


tion to share in the net profits of 
municipally owned utility plants to 
the extent of the yield of the school 
tax levy on the book value of such 
properties. 

An amendment to the present law 
to increase the minimum legal 
school term from seven to eight 
months. 

An amendment to the present law 
to increase the minimum legal 
salary of teachers from $75 to 
$100 per month. 

An amendment to the present law 
to provide that the need of school 
districts for participation in the 
equalization fund be based upon a 
75c levy in county school districts 
and upon a $1.00 levy in indepen- 
dent school districts. 
Amendments to strengthen and im- 
prove the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Act and adequate appropria- 
tion to administer same. 

A new textbook adoption law to 
permit all local boards of educa- 
tion to select textbooks best suited 
to the needs of their respective 
school districts. 

Amendments to strengthen the laws 
covering transportation of pupils to 
provide a safer, more serviceable 
and more economical program of 
transportation. 

Support of legislation looking 
toward the adoption of a modern 
Constitution adapted to present day 
needs. 

Adequate state financial support 
for state institutions of higher 
learning to enable them to meet 
present and postwar needs. 
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The work of the Committee for Ken- 
tucky was presented by Mr. King and 
upon motion duly seconded and unani- 
mously carried it was ordered that the 
K. E. A. become a member of this Com- 
mittee and that provision be made in the 


1945-46 budget to pay membership dues 
in the organization. 

The Board then directed Mr. King to 
ask for bids for printing the Kentucky 
School Journal next year. There being 
no further business the meeting ad- 
journed. 








BOOK 





LOOKS 








Edited By A. J. Beeler 
NON-FICTION ° 


CoMBUSTION ON WHEELS by David L. Cohn. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. One might well 
call this a social history in disguise, for 
through its informal presentation of the auto- 
mobile age one receives a colorful panoramic 
view of American Society throughout a num- 
ber of years. The book is one which will pro- 
voke nostalgia among its older readers and a 
feeling of surprise and incredulity for the 
younger generation. Every element of an 
entertaining book is here, and there is much 
valuable knowledge to be gained from its 
perusal. The 32 illustrations provide a thor- 
ough illustration of the evolution of the auto- 
mobile. 


FICTION 


TIME OF THE Sincinc Birps by Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill. J. P. Lippincott Co. $2. A 
sweet and simple philosophy of life character- 
izes the latest book of an American writer who 
has a long list of novels to her credit. The 
leading character is Barney Vance who has 
been injured in the war; he finds romance 
and locates the friend who saved his life, giv- 
ing a happy and romantic finish to the story. 
Through Barney’s ideas and talks and through 
the underlying feeling, one senses the reasons 
for fighting and war. The book is wholesome 
and satisfying. 

PausE To WonpER edited by Marjorie 
Fischer and Rolfe Humphries. Julian Messner 
Inc. $3. An unusual anthology is this one 
which contains eighty-two stories of the mar- 
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velous, mysterious, and strange. Good prin- 
ciples of selectivity have been utilized by the 
talented editors whose purpose is to entertain 
the reader. Authors represented include those 
from Livy, to Somerset Maugham. Some of 
the most prominent authors are Steinbeck, 
Woolf, Wilde, H. G. Wells, and Mark Twain. 
This is an excellent choice of stories and a 
book suitable for a bedside table or some 
place where it may be conveniently picked up 
at intervals. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The Australian News Bureau, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, has available a booklet 
called “A Look At AusTRALIA” which may 
be procured in lots of 25 without charge to 
teachers. The pamphlet is well illustrated and 
provides a wealth of information. 

The primary unit of a new reading series 
published by Silver Burdett Co. is called 
LEARNING TO READ and consists of two 
pre-primers, a primer, and a reader for the 
first, second, and third grades. The books 
are called “BrLL AND Susan”, “UNDER THE 
TREE”, “THROUGH THE GATE”, “DOWN THE 
Roap”, “In New Paces”, and “From SEA TO 
SEA”. The stories are new, fresh, and pro- 
vocative. The pictures are the most attractive 
we have seen in textbooks, and they are in 
color and in abundance. Each new book has 
listed new words taught in the particular unit. 
The author of these superior books is Nila 
Banton Smith of the University of Southern 
California. 

SEPTEMBER TO JUNE edited by Robert J. 
Cadigan is the answer to the problem of many 
students and teachers seeking a collection of 
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stories about school life in all its various 
phases. An intelligent editorship here has 
provided more than twenty short stories and 
essays dealing with school and college life and 
including some of the best American writers. 
Stimulating and provocative questions are 
provided as suggestions for classroom activity. 
As a hook to read for pleasure and as a sup- 
plement to reading in English and social 
studies classes this is definitely a “must” con- 
tribution. It is published by Appleton- 
Century. 


MEET AN AMERICAN! edited by Elmer R. 


Smith and published by Harcourt, Brace is 
an unusual anthology combining many of the 
best features of American history, literature, 
and ideology. Many selections from litera- 
ture, largely contemporary, have been grouped 
under six headings; and the resultant col- 
lection furnishes a wonderful view of the 
American citizen throughout many Years and 
in various locales. It is a superior book and 
books, “English Every Day,” “You and Your 
English,” and “English for Your World” 
combine the excellent features of attractive 
presentation, an ample supply of drill, an 
abundance of illustrative material, timeliness, 
and splendid suggestions for activities in 
reading, writing, and speaking. Authors of 
these splendid texts are Johnson, McGregor, 
and Gunn. The same company presents a six- 
book series called Our LAaNncuaceE for grades 
3-8. These books are also highly commend- 
able from every standpoint of presentation 
and content. The work is well integrated and 
sufficient drill practices insure its success. 
Especially noteworthy of this series are the 
profusion of attractive illustrations, many in 
color, and provision for “extra” work by ac- 
celerated students. 


THE EnciisH WE NEEp by Bell, Johnson, 
Godman, and Cotner is a two-volume high 
school English text published by John C. 
Winston Co. The - illustrations, suggestions 
for further reading, and provision for addi- 
tional work are among its most attractive 
features. The arrangement on the page ap- 
pears unfortunate as the double columns, pic- 
tures, boxes, and occasional changes in type 
present the idea of confusion rather than co- 
herence. The books are thoroughly up-to-date 
in a discussion of movies, radio programs, 
contemporary literature, etc. 


Best-LikED LITERATURE, Book I anp II, 
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is a creditable literature series for junior high 
school English classes. A great variety of 
literature is covered in type, scope, and 
author. The selections are intelligently and 
attractively grouped; ample study suggestions 
are provided. These should prove to be de- 
sirable textbooks from every point of view 
and they could be profitably utilized as 
“extra” reading material. The authors are 
experts in the field of teaching English: 
Broening, MC Gregor, Koos, and Kefauver. 
The set is published by Ginn and Co. 


Wortp History by Book, Slosson, and 
Anderson, a Houghton Mifflin publication, is 
an attractive text for use in the senior high 
school. The first part, dealing with the 
growth and spread of civilization and culture, 
is especially well done; parts of the latter 
half seém somewhat crowded and condensed. 
The writing is particularly effective; it is 
clear and readable. The abundance of il- 
lustrative material makes it especially de- 
sirable. The format is also commendable, re- 
sembling the old-style geography textbooks. 


CaLtinc SoutH AMERICA by Marion Lan- 
sing introduces readers of ten and up to boys 
and girls of their own age of South American 
countries. The novel presentation is in the 
manner of imaginary radio conversations, a 
device which adds interest and stimulates in- 
genuity. The story is beautifully illustrated 
with maps and pictures, many of which are 
in color; it should prove popular as a text 
or as a supplementary reader. It is published 


by Ginn and Co. 





Poliomyelitis 

In the jargon of the Medical and Nurs- 
ing fraternity it is called Polio. The year 
1944. witnessed the most severe epidemic 
of this crippling disease. The alarm 
spread over the state was far out of pro- 
portion to the actual number of cases in- 
volved. This fact is due to the extremely 
serious nature of the disease and the fre- 
quency with which it leaves permanent 
disability. Within the year there were 
reported 759 cases of polio distributed 
over the state. The disease was most 
prevalent in the summer months and was 
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therefore not a serious contributing fac- 
tor in the matter of school attendance, 
since the total cases reported is only 
approximately one tenth of one per cent 
of the children of school age. Of the 
759 cases reported 528 were hospital- 
ized, the remaining 231 cases being mild, 
were treated at their homes. Two hun- 
dred and ninety six wete under five years 
of age. The others ranged upward to 
adults, the largest group of 329 being 
15 years of age or over. Of the total 
27 were negroes. 

It is interesting to know what is being 
done to prevent recurrent epidemics and 
to relieve current cases. There are two 
organizations set up in the state to deal 
with crippled children. One known as 
the Crippled Children’s Commission is 
partially supported by appropriations 
from the state, from private benefactions, 
and from the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. The latter organiza- 
tion contributed $100,000 to the Crippled 
Children’s Commission in 1944. The 
state appropriated an annual budget of 
$125,000. 

The other organization is the Kentucky 
Society for Crippled Children. It is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 

These two organizations are making 
the fight against Polio and doing all in 
their power to bring relief to its victims. 
Most of the hospitalized patients are 
treated at the Kosair Crippled Children’s 
Hospital and the General Hospital, both 
of which are in Louisville. Several other 
institutions helped greatly in the emer- 
gency. Among these were the Shriner’s 
Hospital and Good Samaritan Hospital 
in Lexington, and St. Josephs Infirmary 
in Louisville. 

A progressive and far-reaching pro- 
gram for patients who have had Polio- 
myelitis is the establishment of a new 
physical therapy out-patient clinic at the 
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General Hospital in Louisville. This 
clinic will be under the joint supervision 
of the Kentucky Crippled Children’s 
Commission and the University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine. The personnel 
of this clinic will be an orthopedic doctor, 
an orthopedic public health nurse, two 
physical therapy technicians and a secre- 
taxy. 

The following information is given in 
order that the teachers of Kentucky may 
know the extent of the epidemic which is 
now declining. There were 18 counties 
which reported no cases. Twelve coun- 
ties had ten or more cases ranging up to 
37 in Muhlenberg County. The County 
of Jefferson including the city of Louis- 
ville had 264 cases reported. The other 
90 counties ranged from 1 to 11 cases. 
It will therefore be noted that with the 
exception of two or three counties, the 
distribution was fairly uniform. 

The Crippled Children’s Commission, 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Ky. will 
assist interested persons in obtaining 
further information. 





Eyes are bold as lions—roving, run- 
ning, leaping, here and there, far and 
near. They speak all languages... . 
What inundation of life and thought is 
discharged from one soul into another 
through them! 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 





The time to plan tomorrow’s intellec- 
tual services is before the shooting stops; 
once a world made plastic by military 
force is allowed to harden unresponsive- 
ly through lack of the best leadership 
methods we can devise, we may find our- 
selves, like Swift’s foolish Moderns on 
Parnassus, faced with a granite-like sit- 
uation against which we shall break our 
tools and our hearts without success. 


—Carl White 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. ALton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
First Vice-President—C. W. Marsuatt, Columbia, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Atton, Chairman............ 
Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville.......... 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown............ 


Warren Peyton, Hartford 


Mrs. Marcuerire Fow er, Louisville....June 30, 1947 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 


June 30, 1945 





TERM EXPIRES 











sins June 30,1946 Gxrenn O. Swine, Covington June 30, 1945 
saesepecenes June 30,1945 Heman H. McGure, Grayson..................June 30, 1947 
aaa June 30,1947 R. T. Wuirtincuit, Hazard....................June 30, 1946 
ne. June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
...June 30,1947. H. L. Donovan, Lexington.......................- June 30, 1947 
James H. Ricumonp, Murray.... ....J une 30, 1945 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiast District: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Seconp Disraicr: 
lan W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 


y- 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 


Tuirp Distaictr: 
President—Holland Harvey, Greenville, 


y- 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourtn Disraicr: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Grace Weller, Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky. 


Firta District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Urrer CumBertanp District: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 

Mipote CumBertanp District: 

President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 
set, Ky. 

Secretary—Homer FE. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River District: 


President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


Nortuern District: 

President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelser, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frank fort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department oF ELementary Epucation: 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF Seconpary EpvucaTion: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President— 


No report 
Secretary— = 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


+ “sli Bone, Madisonville, 
y. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 
DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTs: 
Music Section: 

President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 

of Education, Louisville, Ky. 
Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPaRTMENT OF VocaTIONAL EpucATION: 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucille | McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agriculture! Education: 


President— No report 
Secretary— 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President— N 
Pisce ee ears 


Home Economics Education: 
Seersee Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
ye 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky, 


Trades and. Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. Thomas, 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Ed 4 ion 
Ty 


ee L.  Tille: 





, Cloverport, 


iy. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—Charles C. Graham, Berea, 





Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of K ky, Lexing 
Ky. 

Kentucky Psychological A iation: 





President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President— 


No report 
Secretary— P 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lrsrary Group CONFERENCE: 

President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 

Conference of Attendance Officers: . 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

International Relations Section: 
President— No report 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 

President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 


Association: 


President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 


President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





*DeraRTMENT oF CLAssRooM TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


—} No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


Presiden | No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President-—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustees oF TEACHER’s RETIREMENT SYSTEM: 


TIME EXPIRES 





] 1, 1948 _ TIME EXPIRES 
anuary i, Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, Ky.......—.. June 30, 1945 








Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. 








J. A. Caywood, Coving 





W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 





Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., ee 30, 1946 Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, H 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON ProressionaL Eruics: 





Lexington June 30, 1946 

June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1945 LL. C. Curry. Bowling Greetr.....cssccscosssessseecsceee-snnesnneen June 30, 1948 
Edward L, Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1947 Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort.......................-+- January 1, 1948 


January 1, 1948 


June 30, 1945 Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 





TIME EXPIRES 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky. 


June 30, 1947 





Holland Rose, Benton, Ky 


June 30, 1948 





April, 


Nineteen 


Forty- 


Morton Walker, du Pont Manual, Louisville................June 30, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky... ....-s.ccssssseeeeeeJune 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky.-...............June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 
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Counties Superintendent 


V. W. Wallis 
H. A. Cocanougher 

R. B. Cartmell 
Mamie West Scott 
J. C. Lawson 
Mrs. J. T. Springfield 
Hubert W. Wilkey 
Arliss O. Taylor 
F. N. McWhorter 
Mrs. Robert Shaver 
Raymond J. Wesley 
Myrtle Bryant 
Claude Hightower 
J. F. McWhorter 


BALLARD 
BoyYLE 
CARROLL 
EsTILL 

FULTON 

















HopkINns 
Knox 
LINCOLN 
MUHLENBERG 
PULASKI 
ROCKCASTLE 
Topp 
WAYNE 























HONOR ROLL - - - APRIL 1945 


Superintendent 


BRODHEAD John L. Saylor 
Capiz O. L. Adams 
ae E. M. Norsworthy 
Horse Cave J. M. Dotson 
LIVERMORE W. C. Oakley 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
Mr. STERLING K. H. Harding 
PaDUCAH H. L. Smith 
Paris Lee Kirkpatrick 
EE ET O. Harkins 


Independent Districts 























Colleges and Schools 

FoRKLAND Hicu ScHooL, 
GRAVEL SWITCH W. C. Stevens 

PERRYVILLE HicH SCHOOL........ R. C. Campbell 


Principal 


N. B.A. HONOR ROLL - - - APRIL 1945 


KENTUCKY 
March 2, 1945 


The following schools and school systems have reported 100 percent enrollments in the 
NEA for 1944-45 since report made on February 5, 1945. 


Counties 


Franklin Grant Boyle 


Cities 


Irvine Marion 


SCHOOLS 


Anderson 
Anderson City 
Dry Ridge 
Dry Ridge Cons. 
Frankfort 
Bald Knob Cons. 
Bridgeport Cons. H. 
Bryants 
Choateville 
Elkhorn Cons. 
Flat Creek 
Peaks Mill Cons. 
Thornhill 


Hampton 
Hampton Sr. High 
Irvine 
Irvine High 


Irvine 


Lawrenceburg 
Champion 
Fox Creek 
Glensboro 
Goodlett 
Gordon 
Herndon 
Hickory Grove 
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Marion 
Mattoon High 
Public Sch. 
Paducah 


Jackson 


Kavanaugh 
Kavanaugh Sr. High 
Kays 
McGinnis 
Marlowe 
Pleasant Grove 
Royalty 

Sand Spring 
Searcy 

Tyrone 

Van Buren 
Western 
Young 


Sinai 
Hughes 
Rutherford 
Western Sr. High 
Stamping Ground 
Switzer 
Waddy 
Avenstoke 
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ADVENTURES 
IN 


ADVENTURES 


ANGUAGE IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


and the accompanying workbooks 


War emphasizes the importance of drill. Indeed, drill 
is a prerequisite to success in the Army and Navy. 

An era when drill is at a premium 
promises the best results in the teaching 


\ 


Ws 
ts ey 





ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
by Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


ever been made of the needs in English instruction 
throughout the schools of the entire nation. 

The textbooks Adventures in English 
are continuing the success of the authors’ 





of English, a subject which is so im- 
portant in winning the war. 

For in the teaching of correct usage, 
the aim is habit formation—drill. Only 
by continuous drill on fundamentals 
under proper motivation can mastery of 
correct forms of English be assured. 

With the above conviction, the authors 
wrote the series Adventures in English. 
To guide them they had a kind of 
standardized test of widest possible 
scope, because their own workbooks 


had already been in use in th ds of school 





so as to 
give the most complete and accurate survey that has 


ADVENTURES 
IN ENGLISH 


GRADE 
FIVE 
ee eo 
My 


BURLESON ong CASH 





activity pads Adventures in Language, 
which are today the most widely used 
and thoroughly satisfactory language 
books offered to American schools. 
The above-named texts and work- 
books are superior to all others in 
clearness and drill, also in stimulating 
expression, in improving the technique 
of that expression, in providing variety 
in attack upon the development of 
sentence sense, and in developing 
the pupil's ability to use the language 


correctly in new situations. Adventures in Language 


can be used successfully with any textbook. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Aeronautical Research Laboratory 


Tomorrow-The World Takes Wing! 


—And the University of Kentucky College of Engineering, anticipating the 
need for Kentucky men and women to have a technical knowledge of to- 
morrow’s transportation—the airplane—has inaugurated a curriculum in 
aeronautical engineering under the department of Mechanical Engineering. 
The schedule will include courses in aircraft engines, aerodynamics, air- 
craft structures, design and laboratory and shop practices. 


Again looking toward tomorrow’s needs, the Department of Electrical 
Engineering has instituted a curriculum in communications, which will 
offer students courses in electronics, radar, telephone, electric circuits, 
transmitters, high frequency, electric waves, ultra high frequency, radiation 
and propagation. 

THE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING ALSO 


OFFERS COURSES IN CIVIL ENGI. 
NEERING WITH OPTIONS IN ARCHI- 
























TECTURAL, SANITARY AND GENERAL 
Summer Quarter Dates CIVIL ENGINEERING; AS WELL AS 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, METAL- 
a chan is a LURGICAL AND MINING ENGINEER- 
ee ING, ON A FULL FOUR-QUARTER 


auld ten tes | | BASIS. 


Registration.:... June 11 


Fall Quarter Dates 


adie University of Kentucky 


report...... Sept. 22-23 Lexin gton 








report......... Sept. 26 Ready for War Now Prepared for Peace 


(Write for copy of new picture book.) 




















